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The subject of emigration to the United 
States at the present time, has furnished abun* 
dant matter for speculation, regarding the in- 
fluences it is destined to exercise on the condi- 
tion^ the country, and on the emigrants. In 
the following chapters, it has been the aim of 
the writer to avoid, as muoh as possible, all 
• questions of a merely abstract or speculative 
nature, in connection with his subject. The 
motives that should induce emigration— the 
mode of procedure to be adopted when resolv- 
ed on— the rational objects that should be 
kept in view — have principally engaged atten- 
tion, with the purpose of promoting individual 
and social happiness* and of alleviating the in- 
conveniences and hardships, attendant on ex- 
patriation. # 

Although the remarks contained in this 
small treatise on a wy important subject,have 
especial reference to the character and condi- 
tion of Irish emigrants, yet, in most instances, 
they will be found to apply to the emigrants of 
all other countries, and furnish advice and in- 
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formation of a practical character. It is the 
most earnest desire of the writer to present an 
useful guide to a class of persons that merits 
the sympathy, advice, w and protection, of the 
community at large ; and to contribute, so far 
as lies within his power ,to elevate and improve 
the condition of the emigrant, knowing as he 
does, that national and social prosperity has its 
foundation deeply and surely placed in the sum 
of individual happiness. The experience of 
emigrant life must excite his sympathies for a 
class of persons who leave home and country, 
their regrets and attachments, for the unknown 
fortunes and career about to open upon them, 
in a strange land. A residence of many years 
in the United States, ^and the opportunities 
furnished by observation, enquiry, and exten- 
sive travel, enables him to present the results 
of this experience, and of that sympathy for 
the real interests of the emigrant, which will 
be manifested on the perusal of this work. 

In adopting his remarks to the wants and 
condition of his pwn countrymen, the writer 
was principally moved by the desire of render- 
ing himself better understood, and more cir- 
cumstantial, as he had a better knowledge of 
their individual and national character, habits, 
customs and circumstances. He is likewise of 
opinion that the Irish emigrant leaves his home 
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and country without that amount of practical 
information necessary for him, or which would 
enable him to push hjs fortune with advantage 
to himself, in the country of his adoption. — 
Hence the necossity\>f a guide to direct him, 
at least in the outset of his career ; and the 
presentation of those statements and facts of a 
reliable nature which may enable him to sur- 
mount the difficulties, hardships and dangers 
of a new life, and to advance himself to a sta- 
tion of ^comfort, honor and independence. 

The "Irish Emigrant's Guide for the United 
States" is intended, therefore, as a manual of 
useful information, which the author judges 
applicable to the wants of his countrymen. — 
He can have no possible motive to produce 
statements that are not warranted by facts or 
wbU grounded opinions. It is his sole desire 
to present a true picture of the comforts and 
discomforts of att ra^grsmt's life, to make no 
exaggerated statements, and to afford instruc- 
tion, and advice, and direction to such as stand 
most in need of information. He has been 
careful to distinguish between his individual 
opinion and actual knowledge ; between infor-/ 
mation communicated and ascertained facts. 
When doubtful on a subject of importance, re- 
garding the interests of the emigrants, he has 
abstained from pronouncing positively, or hint- 
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ed his impression* with hesitation. When it 
became necessary for him to procure informa- 
tion, he endeavored to aqguire it by applying 
to the sources, and persons, most likely to 
prove well informed. No statement has been 
made without mature reflection ; but the writ- 
er would not have the inference thence drawn 
that his statements are always in accordance 
with accuracy. On a subject embracing so 
wide a range, and fraught with such important 
bearings on the welfare and fortunes J of the 
emigrants, it would not be possible in all cases 
and under all circumstances, to present advice 
and information of an unexceptionable charac- 
ter. 

The classification of the subjects and the 
matter contained in each chapter, will show the 
care bestowed on the compilation of this little 
work, and the pains taken to render the infor- 
mation contained suited to the persons for 
whose perusal it is intended. Many particu- 
lars are doubtless omitted that might be ap- 
propriately introduced ; many retrenchments 
might even be admitted without detracting 
from its general utility. But in all cases, the 
object in view has been to introduce nothing 
irrelevant to the subject treated, and to avoid 
' repetition, or even amplification on any parti- 
cular advice or information previously given, 
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It is to be hoped, however, that no material 
omission of really useful information for the 
purposes of the emigrant has taken place : for 
the rest, the compiler has endeavored in com- 
pressing information, to combine precision and 
conciseness. In preparing the statistical tablet 
and admitting references and illustrations, 
the assertions hazarded will be rendered suffi- 
ciently obvious ; for when treating on those 
particulars it will be found that his object has 
been to generalize the information they are ca- 
pable of presenting, and to reduce this infor- 
mation within its proper compass. 

These pages will not afford matter for a ge- 
neral or even a partial survey, of the scenery, 
soil, resources, peopl^ laws, and institutions 
of the United States, however much it might 
Instruct the emigrant to be informed on these 
several particulars. He should no doubt seek 
information on tftte^pojftts ; and we have re- 
ferred him to the sources whence it may be 
drawn, and the credit to be attached to the va- 
rious sketches, bookB of travel, histories, poli- 
tical and descriptive works on these several 
subjects. Without the knowledge to be ac- 
quired by reading of this kind, his information 
will be very limited, and he will be thrown on 
a new career of life, to learn by his own ex-% 
perience, conformity to strange ideas, habits, 
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and resources. Even the most extensive read- 
ing in connection with these subjects will not 
furnish the amount of information to be ac- 
quired by a short residence in the country. It 
is no less certain, however, thil the want of 
this knowledge will be at first felt, and often 
with serious inconvenience ; and it may serve 
to retard the progress of the most enterprising 
and industrious persons. Regarding the prac- 
tical pursuits of emigrant life, these papers 
will furnish abundant particulars, and they 
present no higher or ulterior pretension*. 

In publishing this work, the^ compiler is 
bound also to' return his acknowledgements 
to the gentlemen who have placed at his dis- 
. posal the documents andinformation, necessa- 
ry for his purpose. These papers have been 
made use of with much advantage in the pro- 
secution of his task ,* and the most interesting- 
particulars extracted have been incorporated 
under appropriate heads. He cannot allow 
this opportunity to escape without tendering 
his acknowledgements to the President and 
gentlemen of the New York Irish Emigrant So- 
ciety.for the very useful information they have 
so promptly and courteously transmitted, in 
return to the application made by him, before 
engaging on the subject of his present publica- 
tion. 

St. Louis, Jan., 1851. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Preliminary considerations — Rational object of 
emigration— ^Present social comforts and dis- 
comforts — Classes that should or should not 
emigrate — Capability of emigrating — Incon- 
veniences of journey, privations, and change 
of social position in a new country — Roman- 
tic hopes and actual occurrences of emigrant 
life — Present state of Ireland, and uncertain- 
ty as to her future condition — General con- 
clusions thence drawn. 
Since love of country has been -deeply im- 
planted in the mind of man by an all- wise 
Creator, and since the social relations that 
connect our early attachments cannot be dis- 
severed without much reluctance, and strong 
external motives, it fc is but natural to suppose 
that the idea of emigj&tion can be only enter- 
tained by persons who have hopes ofcbettering 
their condition in a strange land, or lif further* 
ing the interests which most engage their at- 
tention. The peculiar circumstances of na- 
tions and individuals in the Old World, and 
the systematic operations of colonization at the 
present time, lend additional importance to 
these considerations. "We do not intend to in- 
stitute an enquiry into the nature of the social 
relations abandoned and reconstructed ; of the 
abstracted wealth, or the physical and mental 
energies transferred from one nation to ano- 
ther ; nor do we desire to discuss those favor- 
ite problems of political economy that distract 
the speculations of statesmen and philosophers. 
Our investigations have been reduced to a nar- 
rower compass, and a more practical result.— 
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If we have endeavored to generalize our re- 
marks in these pages, it was only with the de- 
sign of making them useful to our country- 
men, to whom they are addressed, and of ren- 
dering them the advice we believe best suited 
to their wants and circumstances in this coun- 
try and at home ; to give an aim and direction 
to their efforts when they have resolved on a 
step fraught with consequences of success or 
disappointment to their future career. 

On the question of emigration, the adven- 
turer should have a reasonable object in view, 
and never think of abandoning his native coun- 
try, especially if there successful, without 
weighing well the difficulties, dangers, priva- 
tions, and disappointments, that invariably 
await him in the land of his adoption. He 
should, in the first instance, calmly and dis- 
passionately consider his present prospects 
with reference to his future — those family and 
friendly relationships, which confer positive 
enjoyments and advantages in every state of 
society — those substantial benefits derived 
from permanent and lucrative employments— * 
his standing in society or reversionary expec- 
tations — that competence which secures the 
material and physical comforts of lifer and in- 
dividual respectability, even under oppressive 
and absolute government — that credit or cha- 
racter which is, of itself, a stock in trade, and 
which time and test only can establish — be- 
sides, those thousand nameless attractions 
which, however ideal, constitute most of his 
pleasurable emotions, and many of his indis- 
pensable enjoyments. These matters are often 
undervalued at home, but they haunt the me- 
mory of the exile abroad with frequency and re* 
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gret. Change of location does not always bring 
better fortune to the emigrant. Numbers who 
might have lived happy und respected in their 
own country, find their condition and pros- 
pects sadly reversed in a strange land. These 
remarks are especially referable to persons 
who have been intended for the learned pro- 
fessions, accountants, and others of the middle 
or higher classes, who have received an educa*- 
tion which at home might enable them to 
start in life with superior advantages. As we 
intended, however, in the course of these 
pages to allude in a special manner to the dif- 
ferent classes of emigrants, their expectations 
and probabilities of success in the United 
States, we will only consider at present the 
condition of the poorer classes, or those im» 
mediately above them, who have the means of 
emigrating, and who might apply those means 
to the advancement of their temporal pros- 
pects. 

Besides the impulsive character attributed 
to the Irishman, which prompts him to engage 
ardently in an undertaking, without stopping 
to count its probable risks and consequences, 
his buoyant and adventurous spirit is apt to 
support his hopes and designs under the 
bright coloring of his own warm imagination. 
He has been informed, perhaps, that beyond 
the Atlantic lies the Land of Liberty, the Mo- 
del Republic, where all men are as nearly on 
. an equality as the present diversified structure 
of society can well admit. He has been told 
that the stranger will there find a welcome, 
the exile a country, the houseless a home, tne 
landless a farm, the laborer employment, tne 
naked clothing, and the hungry fcoa. 
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has heard that plenty there abounds, and that 
want is unknown. These accounts he has 
gleaned from the representations of travellers, 
from cheap tracts and papers, or from a still 
more reliable source, the epistolatory commu- 
cations of friends who live beyond the Atlan- 
tic. Such statements are in general true, but 
are too vaguely given for purposes of correct 
information. In these pictures we are present- 
ed with the brightest lights, viewed from the 
most favorable positions; there are casual 
shades which must enter upon the scene if we 
wish to have a correct idea of the representa- 
tion. The Utopia of the imagination, is not 
the United States of our experience. By sub- 
stituting fancy for judgment, romantic hopes 
are first formed to be afterwards destroyed. — 
Thus it often happens that the Irish emigrant 
who imagines he has escaped from the misery 
and oppression of his own misgoverned Island 
when he abandoned it, from pauperism and its 
attendant ills, finds a . thousand difficulties 
stare him in the face, and which he was unpre- 
pared to meet, when landed on the wharfs of 
some of our sea-board cities. Even supposing 
him to have escaped the extravagant demands 
of ship agents, the dangers of the sea, confine- 
ment in the sick hospitals, &c, if he lands 
friendless, and without sufficient funds, his 
case, indeed, is one that may well excite our 
commisseration. He sees,on every side,stran- 
gers or countrymen, all engaged in the active 
pursuits of life, but too little interested in his 
affairs, or too actively occupied by their own, 
to pay him much attention. He finds himself 
a stranger in a s' range land, without a roof to 
shelter him or land to cultivate, in want of 
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food or clothing, and instead of procuring em- 
ployment and wages which would enable him 
to provide those necessaries of life, he finds 
hundreds reduced to the same miserable condi- 
tion, whose most patient and persevering ef- 
forts, like his own, had proved unsuccessful. 
This condition of things, however, mostly re- 
sults from a want of information and exper- 
ience. There are others again, (and perhaps 
their case is even more worthy of commissera- 
tion), that land with a diminished purse, where 
they witness the distress of their fellow-pas- 
sengers, and fear the approach of like misery, 
when they find their funds give way under 
the numerous impositions practised on them, 
and when they cannot discover any possible 
means of immediately improving their condi- 
tion, take the fatal resolution of returning to 
the land of their bird), with all future pros- 
pects blasted, with the inevitable certainty of 
sinking far beneath their former condition in 
life, and perhaps doomed for the rest of their 
days to; a hopeless pauperism. Instances of 
this kihd are, unfortunately, too numerous to 
be merely suppositions, and should, therefore, 
oblige the intending emigrant to calculate his 
chances before leaving the land of his fathers, 
and the home of his affections. 

In the present social disorganization of Ire- 
land, it would be a matter of difficulty for 
one who had not resided there for the last de- 
cade of years, to say what classes of its inha- 
bitants should emigrate, and what remain. It 
has been a subject of perplexity to veteran 
politicians, in speculating on her future pros- 
pects, to decide whether the signs of the times 
indicate a progressive downward tendency, or 
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a nope of her regeneration. The question of 
political amelioration is one completely subser- 
yient at the present time to the problem of the 
material subsistence of the people. How long 
it may continue so, we profess ourselves totally 
unable to conjecture. For our part, we believe 
that the transfer of the encumbered estates, 
and the prospect of a renewed and equitable 
arrangement in the relations of landlord and 
tenant, will be more immediately instrumen- 
tal in advancing the industrial vigour of the 
country than any other measure likely to be 
submitted to the consideration of parliament. 
Political remedies will be of little avail to Ire- 
land until her social wounds are healed. -We 
should like to see the encumbered estates,in all 
instances, disposed of in small farm lots, that a 
resident and an industrious proprietory might 
be established in the country, and measures 
taken to prevent speculators from grasping 
landed property to such an extent as to renew 
and continue the old state of affairs. We are 
also of opinion, that persons able to command 
from one to three thousand pounds in Ireland 
could not better employ it than in securing a 
snug little estate, especially if they are practi- 
cal agriculturists. The present low figures at 
which these lands sell,furnish opportunities for 
profitable investment. We believe, indeed, 
that even making allowances for county taxes, 
tithes, poor rates, &c, (rent being removed) 
an estate already improved, and at the rates of 
purchase given in the Irish papers, will be 
preferable to land obtained in any of the East- 
ern States of the Union for a corresponding 
sum. Besides, with an independent yeomanry 
resident in the country, and therefore identi- 
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fled with all hex interests* the numbers of able 
bodied poor that now crowd the workhouses 
or receive relief therefrom, would be diminish- 
ed, and employment could be more readily ob- 
tained, as employers would be more numerous, 
and the curse of absenteeism would be remov- 
ed. Persons in possession of the above-named 
amount of capital, and who from the fact of 
possessing it, we must suppose accustomed to 
the conveniences, luxuries and habits of old 
established intercourse with persons occupying 
an exalted station of life, would, perhaps, dis- 
pose of it in a more satisfactory and profitable 
manner in landed investments at home than 
they could in the United States.* 



° A really practicable and excellent idea has been carried 
out, in the establishment of the " Irish Freehold Land In- 
vestment Society." .We shall extract from its "prospectus" 
sufficient matter to explain its nature and objects : — 

Bv that salutary statute, entitled the 6th and 7 th Wm IV, 
c. 32, 1st section, it was enacted — 

"That it should and might be lawful for any number of 
persons in Great Britain and Ireland, to form themselves into 
and establish Societies for the purpose of raising, by the 
monthly or other subscriptions of the several members of 
such Societies, shares, not exceeding the value of £150 for 
each share, such subscriptions not to exceed in the whole 20s 
per month for each share, a stock or fund for the purpose of 
enabling each member thereof to receive out of the funds of 
such Society the amount or value of his or her shares therein, 
to erect or purchase one or more Dwelling-house or Dwelling- 
houses, or other real or Leasehold Estate, to be secured by 
way of Mortgage to such Society, until the amount or value 
of his or her shares should be fully repaid to such Society, 
with the interest thereon, and all fines and other payments 
incurred in respect thereof." And by the 4th section, the 

8 revisions of the Friendly Society Acts of 10 George IV, cap. 
6, and 4 and 5 Wm. IV, c. 40, are extended to this Act. 
Amongst the many advantages derived under these statutes 
is a total exemption from Stamp duty on all the Mortgages 
executed to the Society. The building Societies established 
all through England under these Acts have been signally 
successful; and "The National Freehold Land Society" in 
London, established under the same statutes, in a short space 
of time, by such small shares as £30 each (sufficient, howev- 
er, to attain an English 40>. Freehold), payable by monthly 
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When in the coarse of our subsequent chap- 
ters, we treat of the probable expenses of sea 
voyage, inland journey, prices of land, and ex- 
penses of living in the United States, the ca- 
pability of parties emigrating, and the expe- 
diency of such a course, must form subjects for 
their own consideration. It is our endeavour, 



instalments of 4s. per share, acquired and divided amongst 
the members landed property to the value of £40,000— nay, 
more, it appears that, taking all the branches through Eng- 
land together, they have, within one year, received such sub- 
scriptions to the amount of £150,000 ! !— (Vide report at the 
Birmingham meeting, November, 1850.) 

Looking at these plain facts, and recollecting the great and 
peculiar facility now afforded in Ireland for the purchase of 
land under the Incumbered Estates Act, with a title as strong 
and as indefeasible as the united power of the Sovereign ana 
the Legislature can confer, is it not time, high time, for Irish- 
men to" shake off their lethargy, and emulate the good exam- 
ple which their fellow-subjects have shown them. Such op- 
portunities as the present period offers cannot, within any 
conceivable period of time, be again presented. The soil of 
Ireland is rapidly changing hands ; and it behoves the people 
speedily to avail themselves of the facile means now present- 
ed by the present Society to obtain as large a portion of the 
land as their legitimate means will enable them to secure. 
By the second section of the Joint-stock Company's Act, 7 and 
8 Victoria, c. 110, all Societies established, in pursuance of 
the 6 and 7 Win. IV, cap. 32, are expressly exempted from 
the operation of that Act; so that no liability whatever, of 
any description, attaches to any Shareholder in this Society 
beyond th j payment of the amount of his subscription, accord- 
ing to the rules of the Society. 

Objects and Means of the Society. 

1st. By weekly or monthly subscriptions, not exceeding 20s 
per month, nor £150 for each share, to raise a fund which 
shall enable every member to purchase or receive an allot- 
ment of Land with Freehold title, equivalent in value to the 
amount of his share, and sufficient to qualify him for the 
Electoral Franchise. 

2nd. From time to time, according as a sufficient fond is 
accumulated, the Directors to purchase Lands in the name of 
the Trustees, and with the aid of proper surveyors to divide 
such Lands into suitable lots of equal value. 

3rd. By ballot to distribute the lots amongst the members 
whose names shall be drawn at each allotment, taking from 
each member a mortgage to the Trustees, to secure the pay- 
ment of the balance of his share, by the weekly or monthly 
6ub#crrptianB before mentioned. 

4th. To register each member who obtains a freehold, on 
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so far as practicable, to divest the emigrant of 
romantic or extravagant notions so often excit- 
ed, and to present stern realities. lie must be 
prepared (unless furnished with abundance of 
that lever of inconveniencies, money), to en- 
counter many privations on ship -board, impo- 
sitions from the moment he leaves home to the 
moment of his arrivrl at his destined location, 
anxiety of mind, physical exposure, and a to- 
tal change of position in a new country. The 
success or disappointment that awaits his ef- 
forts there, may be the result of unforeseen 
casualties, but are for the most part depondent 
on his own conduct. The case of sickness on 
arrival, and consequent detention under ex- 
penses of not only one but perhaps many mem- 
bers of a family, might be adduced as one of 
many instances that frequently occur. But 



his receiving his allotment, if he so desire it, without any 
reference to any political party. 

Government op the Society. 

1st. At the first monthly meeting, which will be held on 
New Year's Day, Wednesday, 1st January, 1851, at the Pro- 
visional Committee Rooms, the Shareholders shall elect 
three Trustees, in whose names all the funds of the Society 
shall be vested and placed in Bank, according as they are 
collected, pending the purchase of any Estate. 

2nd. The Shareholders shall in like manner elect Nine 
persons to act as Managing Directors, for one year from the 
period of their election, Five of such persons to form a quo- 
rum. 

3rd. The Shareholders shall in like manner appoint a per- 
manent Secretary, a Chief Surveyor, Solicitor, and Counsel, 
to manage t he affairs of the Society, under the control of the 
Board of Directors. 

4th. In like manner to select the Bankers of the Society. 

5th. At such Monthly Meeting to receive the Rules pre- 
pared pursuant to the above Act of 6th and 7th of Wm. IV„ 
cap. 32, and certified by the Barrister appointed by the 
Crown for certifying the Rules of Friendly Societies. 

Applications for Shares and Provincial agencies, to be ad- 
dressed to, Patrick Brophy, Secretary, pro tem, to the 
Provisional Committee, 38 Lower Ormond Quay, Dublin . 

2 
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although the best laid plans, wisest course of 
conduct, and most matured considerations may 
not always turn to the emigrant's advantage, 
yet in the vast majority of instances there can 
be no reasonable doubt of their contributing to 
his success. 

These previous considerations entered upon, 
and the resolution of emigrating taken, the 
questions remaining are, in what manner the 
emigrant may dispose of his property and ef- 
fects to the greatest advantage, how he may 
manage his money with greatest economy on 
his outward passage, and afterwards on his ar- 
rival. Let him resolve to act promptly, and 
travel without delay, until he reaches the 
scene of his future labours ; and, above all, let 
him have a sufficient knowledge of the country 
he is about to enter, and the object he has in 
view. Thus time will be saved, useful intel- 
ligence obtained, and irresolution and trifling 
afterwards prevented. He will have entered 
on the surest way of building up for himself 
or his family a comfortable home ; and having 
made those provisions for future independence, 
which will elevate him in the social scale, and 
enable him to place others in a like position. 



CHAPTER H. 
Preparation for the voyage — Acts of Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain and Passenger Laws 
of the United States— Laws of the State Le- 
gislatures — Necessary articles for use and 
comfort — Useless equipage — Hints for a sea 
voyage as to economy, stores, baggage, &c — 
Time for embarkation — Port of arrival. 
The immediate preparation for a voyage 
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across the aUantic, will first engage the Emi- 
grant's attention. He would do well in the first 
instance to direct a letter,containing all queries 
which he might wish to have answered, to 
some of the ship owners or their agents, and 
he will either receive a written reply, or a 
printed pamphlet comprising the necessary 
amount of information.* He must not how- 
ever suppose that the rates of passage given 
in these documents, are set down at the low- 
est figures ; and hence he must not be in two 
great a hurry to close with these terms. He 
should defer this, until his arrival at the sea- 
port, from which he intends to embark. 

There are certain laws bearing on Emigra- 
tion, and provision made for its regulation, by 
the Parliament of Great Britain, the Congress 
of the United States, and the several Legisla- 
tures of the maratime States. These provi- 
sions are enforced under heavy penalties, and 
a complaint made by the Emigrant to the pro- 
per authorities in case of violation, will, if sup- 
ported by sufficient evidence, meet with re- 
dress, or the infliction of the penalty. It will 
not be necessary to give j&e^ yarious require- 
ments of these provisionsf%lii£e think it ne- 
cessary to furnish the following extract from 
the Passenger Laws of England. Sec. 6, cap. 
107, declares : — 

"That on board every ship carrying pas- 
sengers on any such voyage as aforesaid, there 
shall be issued to the Passengers a supply of 
water, at the rate of at least three quarts for 

° A. very useful pamphlet can be had gratuitously, by ap- 
plying to the office of W. Tapscott & Co, St. George's 
Buildings, Regent's Road, Liverpool, or 8G South st, New 
York. It contains much information, and valuablt hint* in 
preparing for a Transatlantic Voyage. 
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each passenger per day, and that there shall 
also be issued, at convenient times, not less 
often than twice a week, a supply of provisions 
after the rate of seven pounds of bread, biscuit, 
flour, oatmeal, or rice, per week, provided that 
one-half at least of the supply shall consist of 
bread or biscuit, and that potatoes may be em- 
ployed to the extent of the remaining half of 
the supply, five pounds of potatoes being com- 
puted as equal to one pound of the other ar- 
ticles enumerated." 

The Laws of the United States require each 
passenger to be furnished with a weekly al- 
lowance of 6 lbs. of meal, 2^ lbs Navy bread, 
1 lb. wheat flour, 1 1J* salt pork, free from 
" bone," 3 quarts of water per day, 2 oz. # of 
tea, 8 oz. of sugar, 8 oz. of molasses, and vin- 
egar. Children also, under twelve years of 
age (not including infants) arc to be furnished 
according to the recent A.ct of Congress, with 
7 pounds of bread stuffs per week, including 
1 pound of salt pork, half allowance of tea, 
sugar and molasses, and full allowance of 
water and vinegar. This supply must consist 
of wholesome food, in the several items. The 
other regulations of these acts have especial 
reference to the cleanliness, room, &c, of the 
vessel, and to prevent its being overcrowded.f 

. The laws of the several state legislatures on 
this head, have reference only to municipal re- 
gulations, and come in force only on the arri- 
val of the vessel at the several ports. To give 
a general idea of these regulations, we "will 
cite only some of the provisions contained in 



t Vide. Laws of the U. S. for 1847. Act of Congreaa, ap- 
proved February 22d. 
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the statutes of the State of New York. * 
Within twenty-five hours after landing, the 
master of every passenger ship is bound to 
make a report in writing by oath or affirma- 
tion to the Mayor of the City of New York, 
regarding the number, names, places of birth, 
age, occupation, condition, &c, of each passen- 
ger. He must give a several bond to the peo- 
ple of the State, under a penalty of three hun- 
dred dollar 5 for each passenger included in the 
report, (each bond endorsed by two or more 
sureties,) to exclude for five years from the 
date of such bond, each and every city, town 
or county in the State, from the expense of re- 
lief or support for each person named in the 
bond. The Commissioners of Emigration are 
required severally or jointly to examine into 
the condition of the Emigrants on board each 
vessel, that if anv shall be found among them 
" lunatic, idiot, deaf, dumb, blind or infirm 
persons, not members of emigrating families, 
or who, from attending circumstances are like- 
ly to become permanently a public charge, or 
who have been paupar* 4n any other country, 
or who from sicknesS^p^gaaaa^^ting at the 
time of departing from merof4Bj^ort are, or 
are likely soon to become a pubiflEcharge, " 
they may report to the Mayor, who^will re- 
quire a bond as before from the owners or con- 
signees of the vessel, to the amount of five 
hundred dollars for each such person, to con- 
tinue in force ten years from its date. The 
other sections of the first chapter refer to the 



~ Extracted from " Revised Laws concerning passengers in 
Vessels coming to the city of New York, and far the protec- 
tion of Emigrants. Condensed and revised bj order of the 
Commissioners of Emigration. N ew York : 1850. 
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duties of Commissioners — manner of enforcing 
penalties — Marine Hospital and its government 
— duties of physicians, nurses, orderlies, &c. 
at quarantine buildings. Chapter the second 
empowers the Commissioners to lease or pur- 
chase suitable docks or piers in the city of 
New York, where alien passengers shall be 
landed — to make such regulations as shall pre- 
serve order there, and exclude persons not du- 
ly licensed from entering — emigrant boarding 
houses must be licensed, and the keepers give 
security for their proper conduct, and that of 
the agents and runners in their employ. " Ev- 
ery keeper of such boarding-house shall, un- 
der a penalty of fifty dollars, cause to be kept 
conspicuously posted in the public rooms of 
such house, in the English, German, Dutch, 
French and Welch languages, and printed up- 
on business cards, to be kept for distribution 
as hereinafter provided, a list of the rates of 
prices which will be charged emigrants per 
day and week, for board and lodging, and also 
the rates for separate meals, which card shall 
contain the name of the keeper of such house, 
together with its number and the name of the 
street in which such house is situated." Sec. 
U. " No keeper of any emigrant boarding-house 
shall have any lien upon the baggage and ef- 
fects of any emigrant for boarding, lodging, 
or any other account whatever, for any greater 
sum than shall be due from such emigrant for 
boarding, lodging, according to the rates or 
prices so posted, as above provided." Sec. 4. 
"All solicitors for emigrant boarding-houses, 
assenger offices , forwarding or transportation 
nes, must be licensed, must be native or na- 
turalized citizens of the United States, must 
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wear a conspicuous badge, with the words, 
'licensed emigrant runner* inscribed thereon, 
with their names and the numbers of their li- 
censes. The Health Officer having inspected 
the vessel, the Commissioners can authorize 
approved persons to board Emigrant vessels, 
for the purpose of putting the passengers on 
their guard against fraud and imposition. No 
person or persons shall exercise the vocation of 
booking emigrant passengers, or taking money 
for their inland fare, or for the transportation 
of the luggage of such passengers, without 
keeping a public office for the transaction of 
such business, nor without the license of the 
Mayor of the City in which such office shall 
be located." Sec. 7. " No scales or weights 
shall be employed in such office or place for 
weighing luggage, but such as have been 
sealed and inspected by the City Inspector of 
Weights ; it shall be open to the Commission* 
ers or their agents ; it shall contain a list of 
prices or fares of passage, and the price per 100 
lbs. for the transportation of luggage to the 
principal places to which the proprietors un- 
dertake to convey Jjjtiongers ; these prices 
must be conspicuously post tj] in the English, 
German, Dutch, French and Welch languages. 
Tickets must be issued, signed by the name 
of the person or persons in whose name the es- 
tablishment is conducted, which shall state 
the time and place of such issue, the number 
of persons So ^ paying, the distance in miles to 
the place for which pay is received, the amount 
so received, the number of pounds of baggage 
and the price per hundred pounds for its trans- 
portation.'' Sec. 7. "No government officer of 
the United States, of the State of New York, 
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or in the employment of the Commasnonen of 
Emigration, shall solicit custom for any trans- 
portation line, or shall be interested in any 
way, directly or indirectly, in the forwarding 
of emigrants." Sec. 8. ''The Commissioners are 
to appoint agents, clerks and servants to en- 
force the due performance of these duties, to 
furnish a reasonable compensation to them, 
and to appoint one agent at least for the cities 
of Albany, Rochester and Buffalo, to make an 
annual Report to the Legislature, and an affi- 
davit respectively each for himself to the ef- 
fect that directly or indirectly, by virtue of his 
office, he has not through himself or. agents 
been instrumental in the business of bonding 
or transporting emigrants, &c. The third 
chapter provides for the establishment of hos- 
pitals at Bandy Hook. 

According to circumstances most of the 
State laws have pecuKar regulations, in gen- 
eral of minor importance to those already giv- 
en. Penalties by fine or imprisonment are an- 
nexed to a violation of their provisions ; these 
penalties can be enforced by the Commission- 
ers of Emigration, the Mayor of the City, or 
Agent, whose official duty it may be to con- 
trol the actions of persons by whom they may 
be inMngdu The British Consul is the officer 
to be applied to, on a complaint coming under 
the cognisance of the English laws being pre- 
ferred. An action at the proper tribunals can 
be preferred against any persons under the ju- 
risdiction of the United btates. There are also 
Emigrant Societies, which will endeavor on 
application at their office, to apply a remedy 
for any fraud, imposition or outrage practised 
upon Emigrants; so that no emigrant who 
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will act promptly and on proper grounds, ne«d 
fear, in most instances, the perpetration of out- 
rage or the commission of injuay and injustice 
with impunity. 

It must be remarked, that although the 
amount of provision enumerated above, be ac- 
cording to the intention of the Act of Parlia- 
ment, calculated to keep away want and star- 
vation on a long voyage, it will not perhaps 
suffice for the sufficient support of the passen- 
ger. Hence, he must in addition buy in a sup- 
ply of food that will be capable of sustaining 
hi n, over and above the time requisite for a 
reasonably long voyage. It seldom happens 
indeed that a vessel starting from any of the 
British ports, to Boston or IJew York, will not 
make the passage in six weeks; but this 
would not always be a safe calculation. The 
voyage to Quebec and New Orleans usually 
occupies a longer time. This matter depends 
on the winds, the trim and swiftness of the 
vessel, experience of the master, &c. Ten 
weeks is the longest time specified as deemed 
necessary for accomplishing the voyage to 
North America, and the appointment of ves- 
sels for this length of time is attended to in the 
provisions of the Act of Parliament. Tne Em- 
igrant must, therefore, use his own discretion 
in the matter of sea store and the quantity of 
supply. The number of those emigrating in 
company will have a bearing on this considera- 
tion. As to the quality of food, this will fur- 
thermore depend on the preference, habit, 
taste, means, &c, of the consumer ; however, 
in all instances it should be procured of a 
wholesome kind, and such as will not be liable 
to spoil on the voyage. The stores most gen- 
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erally preferred on ship board are potatoes, 
oatmeal, wheat, flour, fine or shorts, bacon, 
eggs, butter, &c, in good preservation. The 
inferior kind of Navy Bread served out on 
board is consiuered as nard fare, especially to 
those not accustomed to it ; an excellent kind 
can be procured at an advanced prif e. It must 
be added also, that in a general manner, the 
pork furnished is not of a good quality. A 
supply of biscuit is in some degree requisite ; 
since the accommodations necessary for knead- 
ing and baking bread are indifferent, or rather 
not furnished, unless by the ingenuity of the 
emigrant, who must use, for instance, the lid 
of one of his travelling chests for a kneading- 
board. The same must serve for his table, 
sitting bench, and other purposes, in what is 
ostentatiously called second cabin, as well as 
in the steerage. Knives, spoons, cups, 
plates, cooking utensils, must be furnished by 
the emigrants, unless he take passage in the 
First Cabin, where he has comfortable berths, 
and all other requisites are procured by the 
owners of the vessel. Bedding is also required, 
as the berths are unprovided with mattresses, 
or covering, and usually of such dimensions as 
will only allow two persons to each, but in 
some instances three are inconveniently crowd- 
ed together. Washing buckets can be pro- 
cured on board ; soap must be furnished by 
tbe emigrant. 

A very injudicious proceeding on the part of 
those intending to emigrate is the taking out 
too much clothing, effects, &c, with a cumber- 
some equipage of trunks, boxes and packages. 
A mistaken notion often prevails, that clothing 
and many other articles are unreasonably dear 
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in the United States ; and that therefore it is 
a matter of economy to be well provided with 
these necessaries. The contrary, however, is 
the case, so far as the humbler emigrant is 
concerned; and he will find, moreover, that 
most of the clothing he takes out is altogether 
unsuited to the climate and country into which 
he is about to enter. This Is more especially 
the case when he goes out as a mere adventur- 
er, having no certainty as to employment on 
landing, or no friendly home to proceed to 
without impediment or delay. A single per- 
son might easily dispose of a sufficient ward- 
robe in a small trunk, or a large carpet bag ; a 
family need not require more than one or two 
compact boxes. Dirty clothing, useless arti- 
cles, &c, will cost more for inland transporta- 
tion than they are worth. We consider all such 
articles unnecessary as they cpn be easily and 
more cheaply procured in the United States 
than at home. Besides, a large amount of 
luggage will be a subject of constant annoy- 
ance to the emigrant, both on ship-board and 
on landing. He will-»et be allowed on board 
ship to retain undsafe his birth more than one 
or two convenient boxes; with, perhaps, a few 
bags containing his sea- store for immediate 
use, cooking utensils, table equipage, &c. The 
rest will be consigned to the hold, and admis- 
sion c nly allowed to them occasionally. On 
landing, the variety of packages to be convey- 
ed to boarding-houses, to steamboats, railways, j 
and public conveyfcces, by draymen, porters, 
or cabmen, through crowded streets and bust- 
ling throngs, will keep the owner's mind con- 
tinually on the rack lest any of them should 
be left behind, lost or stolen. Tho expense 
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ul freight are also a serious matter ; and the 
d iminished resources of the emigrant, which 
.might, perhaps, be barely sufficient to take 
him on to his destination, may not defray the 
transport of his inconvenient charge. It often 
happens that he is obliged to leave his baggage 
to the care or rather to the neglect of some 
tavern keeper, until he can procure the money 
to have it sent after him ; and, perhaps, when 
it will arrive, if it ever does, the articles which 
were of little worth when he abandoned them 
will be completely valueless when they are re- 
ceived. 

The economical hints we may be enabled to 
furnish for the voyage, must be compressed 
w ithin a a small compass^ and are necessarily 
imperfect. Flour and meal should be stored 
in bags of convenient size ; potatoes may be 
best preserv ed in barrels, the tops being well 
secured with covers, with hinges, and a pad- 
lock ; tin plates and vessels, which being liable 
to slide from the table when the ship lurches, 
will not be subject to *.he mischances of brittle 
ware ; milk boiled with loaf-sugar, in the 1 ro- 
portion of one pound of sugar to the quart,and 
bottled when cool, will keep sweet during the 
whole voyage ; — this latter article would be a 
positive luxury at sea, since without it coffee 
and tea, becomes nauseous andunpalatable. — 
The cooking is performed on deck, over coal 
or wood fires, contained in long grates. Uten- 
sils for cooking must be procured to suit, and 
are generally for sale at the port of debarka- 
tion ; they can be had in sizes to accommodate 
the company for whom intended. As there is 
great inconvenience and delay experienced in 
waiting for turns at the fires, the emigrant 
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sUould make up his mind to dispense with 
those vessels necessary to prcparo the requi- 
sites of a dainty repast. In stormy weather 
the fires cannot be lighted, and the fare of the 
passenger must be confined to cold victuals al- 
ready prepared, or a square of buttered biscui t. 
These privations seldom last more than one or 
two days in succession. The vessels of most 
use will be a frying pan with a 1< ng handle, a 
a double tinned can for boiling potatoes, oat- 
m< al, &c, or a iarge saucepan, a pot of small 
size, a light tin kettle,- a coffee -pot or tea-pot, 
of the same material, ai d ladle. 

A fair allowance for a single person at sea 
may be made from th- following list of provi- 
sions — say for ten weeks : 6 pecks of potatoes, 
2 or 3 quartern loaves, baked hard and cut in 
slices will be found agreeable, — unless tho- 
roughly baked and afterwards kept dry, it will 
be liable to mildew, and become perfectly use- 
less ; 71bs of fine ship bread : 121bs of flour ; 
the same of oatmeal ; lOlbs of good beef or 
pork, well a lted in brine, or hams and bacon, 
we 1 saved ; some dozen or two of red herrings 
or haddock well dried ; some dozens of fresh 
eggs, packed in salt ; 4 or 51bs of sweet butter, 
which will be much used by sea voyagers ; a 
very small quantity of tea, which is not much 
liked on ship board ; lib of coffee or chocolate, 
either of which will be liked more ; 21bs of 
treacle in a llaggon ; lib of sugar ; some white 
puddings, ri< e, pepper, mustard, a few candles 
and covered lantern ; a few oranges and le- 
mons, whicu are very agreeable at times to the 
taste, especially with a tendency to nausea or 
sea sickness ; some cheese ; a good supply of 
turnips, carrots, parsnips, and •nions for 
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broth ; 1 bottle of vinegar to correct the taste 
of the water served out ; some safe medicines 
as castor oil, epsom salts, rhubarb, pills, &c. ; 
and some oatmeal baked into hard, veil -fired, 
flat cakes, and prepared on the griddle, (not 
in the oven) will be used by those accustomed 
to this kind of fare. All these art? cles should 
be well packed in a convenient manner for oc- 
casional access. The proportions required for 
a family, in whi<jh case there will be less 
waste, may be estim ttecl from what is here 
given. If any provisions be left, they can bo 
sold on landing, and more suitable necessaiies 
and refresh 'oents provided, such as butchers' 
meat and bakers' bread, which are eagerly 
longed for after a tedious voyage. 

Many emigrants have had reason to regret 
the expenditure of money before embarkation 
that would have been of much use to them on 
their arrival. Besides articles of use and con- 
t enience, others have been purchased on spe- 
culation, without reference to the demands, 
tariff or manufacture of the country to whieh 
they are brought. These little transactions 
prove, in most instances, complete failures, and 
never can be safely entered upon, if not by a 
person of intelligence who has resided in the 
United States, and knows the quality of arti- 
cles, and the prices they will bring in that 
country. The more cumbersome tools of me- 
chanics, and especially those of agriculturists 
should not be brought, as these can be procur- 
ed at cheap rates in the United States; besides, 
the agricultural implements of the old country 
are in a general way altogether unsuited to the 
farming operations of the new world. 

The time selected for emigration is also of 
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much importance, since it must determine in 
a great measure the period of arrival. Those 
persons who expect to take up their residence 
in New York, Boston, or any of the Atlantic 
towns and cities, should embark as soon as 
possible after the middle or close of January, 
that they may arrive at the breaking up of 
winter, which is the opening of the business 
season in those cities ; this time affords the 
best chance of employment, as the tide of emi- 
gration has but then commenced. Those who 
intend to reside in New Orleans, or in any of 
the Southern cities or towns, should make an 
effort to land by the middle of November or 
soon afterwards : business then opens in those 
places, and the prevailing and dangerous epe- 
demic, yellow fever, has subsided or disap- 
peared. The length of time passed in those 
places., the longer it be before the next return 



yellow fever^ generally commences at New 
Orleans in the beginning of July, sometimes 
later, and ends towards the beginning of Nov- 
ember. The first slight frosts are said bjr the 
inhabitants of New Orleans to be the signal 
for its departure. Unacclimated persons com- 
prise the greatest proportion of its victims ; 
and on this account emigrants who intend to 
reside here or only^make it a point in passing 
up the Mississippi, should know how to 
take advantage of the most favorable time to 
effect a landing. Those intending to make the 
interior of Pennsylvania, Virginia, Southern 
Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois or Missouri, 




Ij season, the more the stranger be- 
ii&Mfcted and capable oi supporting 
e*d*&l of the intense heat of sum- 
* r *8<mrga it generally brings. The 
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their destination, should start about the first of 
March, and on no account defer their depar- 
ture to the middle of September ; otherwise, 
on arrival the canals and rivers might be clos- 
ed with ice, and the journey inland could be 
only performed with great inconvenience, in- 
terruption and expense — stages being the only 
vehicles of conveyance where railroads do not 
run. Those bound for Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Northern Illinois, Ohio, New York, 
Maine, New Hampshire and Connecticut, 
might leave home by the first of April, and 
not defer their start after the middle of August 
— the Northern Lakes, rivers and canals are 
seldom open, until the middle of April, and 
often closed with ice on the first of Novem- 
ber. 

Many persons arrive at the sea- ports of the 
United States at very unfavorable junctures, 
and are exposed in consequence to much 
hardships. They are obliged either to remain 
there during the winter, at a ruinous expense, 
or pursue their journey to the interior, through 
regions of snow, in the midst of winter, in ve- 
hicles open by night and day, the weather in- 
tensely cold, and the stages by which they are 
conveyed demand exorbitant fares. These 
hardships are heightened in the case of large 
families, delicate health, want of proper cloth- 
ing, females, and very aged or very young per- 
sons. A reasonable calculation before leaving 
home would avert these calamities, and ena- 
ble the emigrant to prosecute his inland route 
with facility and despatch, to the scene of his 
final destination. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Selection of sea port for embarkations-Passen- 
ger vessels — Price of passage — Mode of ac- 
tioi in securing it — Making of exchanges — 
Impositions practised at Liverpool — Frater- 
nization of families or single emigrants — Re- 
gulations to secure health, comfort and clean- 
liness at sea — Clothing — How to proceed on 
arriving at the port of debarkation. 
The usual seaports to which Irish emigrants 
proceed in order to take passage for the United 
States are Dublin, Cork, Belfast, Limerick, 
Galway and Waterford. When they leave 
Ireland for this purpose, Liverpool is the city 
selected. We must say, unhappily for the 
trade of Ireland, and the comfort of her exiles, 
the vessels that issue from her portstare badly 
provided with those conveniences necessary to 
preserve the health of passengers and ensure 
their accommodation. They are generally brigs, 
low between decks, badly ventilated, and 
small in proportion to the number of passen- 
gers taken on board. Their destination is 
mostly to some one or other of the North Am- 
erican Colonies, and the recommendation of a 
cheap passage is about all they can offer ; al- 
though we have known instances, in which 
passage was obtained at cheaper rates in some 
of the Liverpool liners. Unless the emigrant 
intends to make some point in Northern New 
York, or along the Southern shores of the 
Great Lakes, nothing can be saved by taking 
passage for Quebec ; and something must, ih 
all probability, be lost if he arrive at any of 
the other cities of the British colonies, on his 
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way to the United States. Persons residing m 
any of the Irish cities above named, who have 
some knowledge of vessels and the rates of 
passage, and who can wait an opportunity for 
embarkation, might do well to save the addi- 
tional expense of a trip to Liverpool, especially 
If a vessel be advertised to proceed directly to 
the States. Those living in the interior of the 
country, and who, from their position, have 
little knowledge of vessels, would in most in- 
stances, if their means allow, do well to pro- 
ceed directly to Liverpool. By so doing, little 
delay is experienced, and the number of pas- 
senger vessels daily departing from that port, 
creates a competition amongst the proprietors 
in favor of the emigrants. The facilities af- 
forded for travelling by railways, radiating 
from Dublin in all directions, will furnish ano- 
ther inducement. Nothing should be brought 
from home but clothing, and those few requi- 
sites for the voyage which can be most conve- 
niently procured there ; no delay should be 
made in Dublin, from which the channel 
steamer starts daily, and all provisions for the 
voyage can be obtained more conveniently and 
at cheap prices in Liverpool or Dublin. 

The day of clearance for vessels, their 
names, tonnage, and owners are advertised in 
the papers of the city, from which they are 
about to depart. If they do not sail at the 
time appointed, unless detained by unfavora- 
ble wind or weather, expenses for each subse- 
quent day's delay can be obtained from the cap- 
tain or owner of the vessel, according to the 
provisions of the Passengers' Act. Ships are 
not allowed to carry passengers unless they be 
at least five feet between decks ; and for every 
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five tons of registered burden only three pas* 
sengers can be embarked.* Notwitstanding 
these regulations instances of their violation 
are numerous, particularly respecting the de- 
lay incurred — the money to which passengers 
are legally entitled not being demanded, is 
seldom paid by the ship owners. 



York and Liverpool engaged in the passen- 
ger business, are named "liners," and rate at 
1000 to 1500 tons. These vessels are three 
masted,and possess holds of very capacious di- 
mensions, with good room between decks. — 
Another class of vessels named brigs, rate at 
from 700 to 9C0 tons, having two masts, with 
square sails, but less roomy and commodious. 
American built vessels are generally preferred 
for speed, whilst at the same time they carry 
enormous cargoes. The speed and strength of 
a vessel depends in a great measure on tho 
model, materials of which it is built, rigging, 
and late construction. The most approved 
principles in ship building are, that the great- 
est breadth of hull must be before the centre, 
tapering off gradually towards the stein, and 
that the general bulk of the vessel be pro* 
portioned to its length and breadth. Speed 
may be gained by vessels of lengthened hull, 
but they are not so easily turned in tacking, and 
are apt to roll through the waves instead of 
breasting them ; vessels of shorter hull are 
apt to pitch, — both failings being equally dan- 
gerous. These hints, or the recommendation 
of a disinterested person, knowing the capa- 

* Thus, for a ship of 1000 tons burden , 600 passengers may 
be taken on board. 
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bilities of vessels, might be of use in the selec- 
tion of the vessel in which the emigrant in- 
tends to depart. New painting and trim ap- 
pearance is also apt to deceive the choice of 
the uninitiated. 

To give some idea of the exactions of ship 
owners or their agents, we will state the de- 
mands usually made for passage in first class 
ships, especially if the applicant be supposed 
good for the amount.f The prices demanded 
for passage from Liverpool to New York, Bos- • 
ton, and New Orleans will be as follows :— 
Cabin and found, $80, or £16 ; second cflbin, 
$25, or £5 ; steerage, $20, or £4. The dis- 
parity of fare will be apparent when we state 
the actual sums for which passage has been 
obtained to one or other of the latter cities,and 
this from reliable information : Cabin $40, or 
£8 ; second cabin, $18, or £3 15s, to $20, or 
£4 ; steerage, $10 or £2, to $16 or £3 6s. 8d. 
Children under 14 years of age are generally 
charged one -half ; those under 7 years, one- 
third of the full price ; and no charge is made 
for children under twelve months old. Wc^ 

t In the coarse of these remarks we omit all mention of the 
Atlantic Steamers, as being removed beyond the considera- 
tion of most emigrants. However, we believe that at no dis- 
tant day, when the number of steam ships shall be increased, 
and the fares lowered (as the owners can well afford to do) 
many of the emigrating middle classes will be induced to 
take passage in them, and even the poorer emigrants. There 
arealready indications of that stale of thing* becoming the 
order of the day, from the fact that several Hteamers have 
been launched for the first time on the Atlantic, within the 
past year, of magnificent build and superior accommodations. 
The steamer Viceroy, that sailed on the firsf of June from 
Gal way to New York, and which charged for her accommo- 
dations only $125, or £25, canal in every respect to those of 
the Cunard Line, and lower by $50, or xlO, shows to what 
exteut reductions in fare may be yet extended. Perhaps one 
half or lew of the sum already named, wonld at no distant 
day be considered a reasonable remuneration by the owners. 
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have known instances in which emigrants paid 
a greater amount of passage money ior a birth 
in the steerage, than others did for a second- 
cabin passage, which is usually considered 
more desirable and commodious. We have 
known also persons emigrating with equal ac- 
commodations, some of whom were charged 
more than double the amount demanded of 
.others. 

The Commissioners of Emigration in Lon- 
don have agents in Liverpool and the chief 
Irish ports, whose duties are to act according 
to the instructions furnished them, and give in 
all cases reliable information to the emigrant. 
In order to procure a passage on the most rea- 
sonable terms, the emigrant must proceed to 
the different offices of the owners of the vessels, 
and not to agents. Having compared their re- 
specthe and lowest terms, with the accommo- 
dation, swiftness and time for departure of 
their several vessels, which can be generally 
inspected at the docks, they will then be pre- 
pared to make up their minds for a iinal deci- 
sion. The month of April furnishes a greater 
choice of ships, as that is the busy season of 
emigration, although if a great number of 
emigrants have already arrived to take ship- 
ping the passage will rise in proportion. Fares 
are somewhat lower s the season advances ; — 
this however is not of material consequence to 
the emigrant. The friends of the intending 
emigrant residing in the United States, might 
sometimes pre-engage a passage with advan- 
tage. In general, it would be better to send a 
check in favour of the emigrant to be drawn 
on some solvent and convenient local bank.-— 
This is particularly recommended when tne 
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passenger business is rather dull in the old 
country seaports. 

Before leaving the port from which the ves- 
sel sails, the emigr int should convert all his 
bank paper into silver or gold, which will but 
represent their value when he arrives in the 
United States. He must then be mindful of 
its safe keeping and disbursement. Some per- 
sons consign money to bankers or others before * 
departure, receiving checks for the amount on 
their arrival ; this mode of procedure, although 
it may save additional vigilar.ce on ship board, 
is highly inexpedient for the generality of per- 
sons. Besides the liability of drafts not being 
duly honored on presentation, the drawer 
must have some discount for his trouble ; in- 
stances have been known in which the bills 
had been drawn thirty or sixty days after 
sight, wV en of course the emigrant would have 
to wait for this length of time after his arrival, 
beforo he can legally recover the amount. He 
will thus be left without means, in a strange 
land, or be obliged to submit to considerable 
sacrifices in order to obtain cash for his drafts. 
Swindling is sometimes resorted to, as in the 
case of an unsuspecting person, who was in- 
duced through the recommendation of an 
Agent to part with his gold sovereigns for the 
paper of a worthless bank in the United States; 
when the bills were presented in New York in 
payment, they were found to be of no value 
whatever. Care must be taken in the selection 
of a respectable lodging-house for the short 
time it will be necessary to remain, before re- 
moval on ship board. 

, The unsophisticated habits of most emigrants 
will render them peculiarly liable to imposi- 
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turn in most sea-ports, and especially in Liver- 
pool. From the moment of arrival there the 
emigrant is surrounded by bullying draymen, 
who, if out of the sight of the city police, will 
often endeavor to extort for serviees more than 
their legal demand; sometimes confederates 
will be e ailed to their assistance, and the lug- 
gage of the emigrant divided on two drays, al- 
though it would not be an overload for one, 
*and double charge is then insisted on ; some- 
times a blustering fellow will attempt to en- 
force payment for a few moment's time, which 
will be lost through his own delay. The 
whipster, and the emigrant or boarding-house 
runner, are ever on the watch to entrap their 
victims. Numbers of runners may be in the 
employment of one house and company, and, 
moreover, may be the compatriots of the emi- 
grant ; their movements are combined in the 
most dexterous manner imaginable; they 
dodge the movements of the emigrantthey de- 
sign to entrap,reeommend him as disinterested 
persons to a certain house or office, appeal to 
one another for confirmation of false state- 
ments, and study the vey lineaments of his 
countenance ; if he be accompanied by a com- 
panion, they will be so stationed as to overhear 
their conversation and be governed by it — thk 
is especially the case when issuing from a pas- 
senger office. Boatmen, when removing the 
passengers' luggage on board a vessel lying 
out from the docks, demand exorbitant fares, 
particularly if ttie emigrant be of a mild and 
yielding nature ; if he attempts to remonstrate 
with them, a volley of oaths and blasphemies 
ensues, a threat is made of pitching himself 
ajid baggage overboard if the demand be not 
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complied with ; of course this threat is never 
put in execution, but forms only part of the 
system of harp ssing the mind, playing on the 
fears, and extorting the money of the owner. 
The object of these characters is to extract as 
much money as tho emigrant can afford to lose 
— to obtain by swindling, advantages that 
could not be obtained in fair business transac- 
tions. 

Families about to embark should provide 
a common store, and a community of feeling 
should induce them to band together on board 
with a view to economize in the regulation of 
their affairs. Single persons emigrating would 
do well to combine in parties of two or three, 
being joint partners in outfit, cooking, and ex- 
penses. Better if they were neighbors or ac- 
quaintances at home, as in such cases greater 
confidence would be established, and mutual 
good offices rendered in case of sickness on 
board. 

Sea sickness must be encountered by most 
fresh water sailors, and cannot be prevented ; 
but the general health of a crew in most other 
instances, will depend on fresh air and clean- 
liness. To obtain the former, the passenger 
should be on the upper deck the greater por- 
tion of the day, when the weather will permit 
— the sea breezes are peculiarly salubrious. — 
Cleanliness may be. in a great measure person- 
ally attained by the frequent use of soap and 
water, dusting of berths, and airing of beds; — 
if these methods be not adopted, both berths 
and clothes will be filled with vermin. To en- 
sure the general cleanliness of the crew, a sys- 
tem is usually adopted at the suggestion of the 
captain, regulations are further made to secure 
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order and discipline. In the promotion of ob- 
jects so essential to their health and conven- 
ience, the passengers should lend a willing 
and active co-operation. Should the captain 
be neglectful in these particulars, which can 
scarcely be the case, the passengers should re- 
solve on some means of enforcing sanitory re- 
gulations. The following method would be 
advisable. Two or three influential persons on 
board should call the passengers together be- 
fore clearing from the port, and represent the 
advantages derivable from regularity and 
cleanliness, draw up a set of rules on the fol- 
lowing plan, and then submit them for general 
approval. First, all male passengers to rise at 
a stated hour, 15 or 20 minutes given to dress 
below, washing to take place on tho upper 
deck. Secondly, the female passengers should 
then rise, act in like manner, and remove the 
beds and covering to the waste parts of the 
vessel above for the purpose of airing. Thirdly, 
after the fires are lighted, one portion of the 
passengers should be engaged in scraping, 
sweeping and washing the floors and berths be- 
low, taking care to displace boxes and pack- 
ages, that all dirt may be removed, whilst an- 
other set attends to the fires and cooking. — 
Fourthly, after meals the floors should be again 
swept and the dirt thrown overboard. Fifthly, 
after night, or when expedient to retire for 
rest, the male passengers should go on deck 
at an appointed hour to allow the females to 
undress for the night, and at the time expired 
return for a like purpose. Sixthly, the pas- 
sengers should contribute for the purpose of 
employing some one or more of their number, 
to attend to the lighting of fires, supply of 
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coal, regulation of turns for cooking purposes; 
this little salary to be paid every week,to ensure 
the faithful observance of these duties. Most 
differences among passengers arise from the 
undue monopoly of fires. Lastly, an energet- 
ic, active, influential person or number of per- 
sons, should be named, with irresponsible pow- 
ers to put these regulations, or such others as 
might be deemed advisable, in force. Washing 
of clothes should not be neglected, when wa- 
ter and buckets are furnished for this purpose. 
Those who are altogether dependent on the 
provisions furnished by the ship, should be 
careful to avoid waste ; some persons improvi- 
dently consume in a few days their weekly al- 
lowance, and are inconsequence obliged to re- 
main unprovided the remainder of the time. 
As before remarked, all persons are recom- 
mended to lay in some store in addition. Me- 
dicines are furnished by the captain in case of 
sickness, and any reasonable cause of com- 
plaint should be preferred to him, as he has 
the control of ship, crew, and passengers. In 
all efforts to produce harmony and order, which 
are frequently disturbed amongst so many per- 
sons, each passenger should consider himself 
a guardian of peace and good fellowship. 

A set of clothing of inferior worth, is usual- 
ly worn at sea ; but, however course in tex- 
ture, it is a matter of much consequence that 
it be kept in clean condition. In fact it would 
be impossible to dress with elegance or pre- 
serve spruceness of appearance in the steerage 
or second cabin of sailing vessels. It might 
however be done occasionally, as on Sunday's 
or Holydays, and by way of shifting and tidi- 
ness, for a day or two. Moreover, a person 
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should dress himself becomingly, when about 
to land ; as an appearance of neatness, will be 
a letter of recommendation he should not fail 
to produce amongst the people, with whom he 
is about to reside. Prepossessions not at all 
to their advantage are entertained against per- 
sons acting otherwise, and they are universal- 
ly disliked and despised. The Irish small 
clothes are not worn in the United States; 
still, cleanliness is always preferred to the cut 
of the garment. 

When about to disembark,passengers should 
not be in too great a hurry to leave the ship. 
They have the priviledge of remaining on 
board for a specified time after their arrival, 
and accommodations for cooking must be fur- 
nished by the captain. These regulations may 
save the expense of lodging on shore ; espe- 
cially if the emigrant resolves to prosecute his 
inland journey without delay, which he had bet - 
terdo, if not resolved to make the city at which 
he lands his future place of residence. How- 
ever, they will give him an opportunity of 
looking out for a respectable and suitable lodg- 
ingi'by leaving some member of his family or 
company on board, to take care of his effects. 
If he seeks a conveyance for inland transpor- 
tation to any point, which can be daily ob- 
tained, by properly directed inquiries, he will 
not be put to the trouble and expence of a 
second removal of his effects ; but he would 
do well before leaving the port at which he 
arrives, to dispose of his superfluous sea- 
store with some retail provision dealer or 
boarding-house keeper, at the current prices. 
He will thus be saved the expense of addition- 
al freightage j and he can obtain fresh stores 
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at cheap rates, in those instances in which he 
will be obliged to furnish his own stock of 
provisions. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Quarantine regulations — Emigrant societief 
and intelligence offices — Immediate applica* 
tion for employment — Waste of money and 
time — City, town and country employments 
— Warning with regard to large towns and 
cities — Courage in surmounting first diffi- 
culties. 

The sickness and mortality that sometimes 
prevail on shipboard, have occasioned the es- 
tablishment of Marine Hospitals and Quaran- 
tine Grounds, for the reception of such per- 
sons as may be designated by the Health of- 
ficer. The*e institutions are generally remov- 
ed from the cities, near which they are loca- 
ted. The vessel on arriving at these places, is 
inspected bv the Health officer, usually a phy- 
sician ; and if no prevailing epidemic, such 
as cholera, ship-fever, &c.*, be found on board, 
the vessel and the healthy portion of the pas- 
sengers are allowed to proceed to the Docks or 
Wharfs. Sick persons are detained in Hos- 
pitals, and waited on until they recover, when 
the Health officer grants a discharge in writ- 
ing. 

In most of the seaports of the United States, 
there are charitable Associations, organized for 
the purpose of affording aid and advice to Em- 
igrants. The Gentlemen composing these 
societies are actuated solely by humane mo- » 
tives, and discharge gratuitously the duties of 
their respective offices. In the cicies of New 
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York and Boston, " Irish Emigrant Societies*' 
are established.* Emigrants would do well 
to make early application at these offices, and 
information there obtained may be relied on, 
as there are no inducements for deception on 
the part of those affording it. So much can- 
not be said for Intelligence offices. These 
latter profess an extensive acquaintance with 
business wants, promise to procure situations 
and employments for those in need of them, 
on payment of a certain sum, and keep up 
those delusive hopes any time the applicant 
approaches them to enquire concerning his 
chances. In the vast majority o f instances his 

° The office of the New York Irish Emigrant Society is sit- 

1 ^<^F I,riU ; e / trttt ' and that O f » Bwton Irish Em- 
igrant Society at 4 Congress square. An idea of tho nature of 
these Associations will be obtained from the followm? ex- 
tracts of a letter to the author, written by the Owes id inn 
Secretary of the New York I. E. 8., dated May22o?W- * 
Ine practical business of our Society- consists, Firstlv 
In assisting the poorer classes of Irish people in this country 
in the transmission of funds to their frienSs a? home The 
Sk rSffiSf^ extortion practised in connection with 
of the So< U v D W e n s »' . im Peratively demanded the attention 
ft i T A W "constantly maintained in the Uank 
&*?&i&SP? Wbich V, ie So «ety draws, and a large num- 
ber of drafts is annually remitted, rarelv e\ceedin" in 
amount £5, or £ 10. The business of the Bocieto iffif 
tjcular is regu arly on the increase and evidences the necS- 
fiS^S ?&!? nigrant °, t 8 V n,c such "liable channel fo ? remit- 
frie g nS^ef UmttlatJ0,ia * his indu8tr >" to hi * ^SS* 
v}£? i ^ d . fta *OW of the Society's business is the Charitv 
Fund. Ihis is made up of donations and whatever the 8,Z 
wety may realize from the Bill business. The d?J£ of the 

whin* •Vvehln S0,d - f 5 * of *> * ^ne i Sterling 

when Exchange is low, a certain profit is realized This 
profit is generally appropriated to the Charitv Fin d • and 
I l io ofte h 4 ^Mrt necess , aril y be, the numb\r Zl hJS- 

X?t & f e ? ot l"^ 88 relieved would exceed belief. 
iJSS»fti r< i tea ^ e,n business is, the providing of in- 
fh l ?i Emigrants and situations to tiiose in want of 

In ?L„I , " r 5» s Purpose, a regular office is maintained and 
an agent particularly employed The office is crowded dail / 
hard labor ^ ntS ' ° y f ° r 8ituations ft 8 domestics or fir 
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hope3 are disappointed, and relying on the 
promises made, the expectant defers from 
day to day his own unassisted endeavours to 
procure employment. How incapable the In- 
telligence offices are of accomplishing their 
engagements may be discovered from the fact, 
that they invariably reject the overture of 
payment on the part of the applicant only on 
condition he obtained a suitable and perma- 
nent situation through their agency. 

A great object with the Emigrant should be 
(if not about to settle on land, or engage in 
business on his own account) to get early em- 
ployment. To attain this object, immediate 
application should be made where it is likely 
to be obtained ; and if an employment suited 
to the trade, occupation and expectation of the 
Emigrant cannot be had, he would do well to 
embrace any other he can find, and for which 
he may be qualified. Idleness and trifling 
away of time should be avoided, as habits of 
irresolution are thereby contracted and money 
wasted. Wages should not be so much a mat- 
ter of consideration as employment ; for in pro- 
portion as the employer finds it his interest to 
continue a person he engages in his business, 
the wages will rise to the regular standard. 
By obtaining employment also, the person en- 
gaged will be relieved from all those harassing 
cares that beset his way amongst strangers in 
a strange country; he will be enabled to main- 
tain himself until more favorable situations 
may offer, and in the meantime, he can be on 
the look out for such opportunities. Employ- 
ment will be sooner discovered in the press 
and hurry of the business he follows, than by 
hanging idly about boarding-houses and tav- 
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erns, of running from one house or place to 
another. Persons should not be too credulous 
regarding reports of advanced wages or great- 
er advantages to be obtained in distant parts 
of the country ; certain employment procured 
is always preferable to uncertainties, and num* 
bers who are induced to desert their present 
situation, find on arriving at another place, no 
possible chance of engagement, besides being 
out at purse from the expenses incurred in 
travelling. The first employment of an Emi- 
grant is generally the most difficult to be ob- 
tained ; he is not yet acquainted with the hab- 
its and requirements of those around him ; a 
certain tact is required in making application 
for work, to which he is a stranger, and which 
experience alone will teach him ; bodily and 
mental energies and faculties require to be ex- 
ercised, which the condition of the country 
and example set by the people will gradually 
developp. Activity of mind and body, perse- 
verance, industry and energy will always lerd 
the way to profitable employment. 

A large amount of money possessed after 
landing, has been often a cause of positive in- 
jury to the emigrant's prospect of immediate 
employment. Even the possession of a small 
sum by persons of indolent habits, or of an 
easy, unenterprising turn of mind, has often 
caused them to idle away time, that in their 
situation should be inconceivably precious. 
Expenses are daily accumulating, whilst their 
money is diminishing. This money if well 
employed might help them on to some profit- 
able occupation. When the sum is of consid- 
erable amount, and intended for the purchase 
of a farm, or investment in some peculiar 
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trade or business, no delay should be admitted 
in disposing of it to advantage and before it hat 
materially decreased. We have known unfor- 
tunate results from delays of this kind : per- 
sons setting out from home with a sufficient 
amount of money to clear the expenses of their 
journey, and purchase a small, comfortable 
estate in the Far West, have either never at- 
tained their object and location, or did so, on- 
ly after years of toil and exertion. 

The large cities may be preferable for some 
trades and professions ; but in a general way, 
the emigrant should remove as far as possible 
from them. Of course, talent and abilities t>f 
the highest order, will have a greater cbe*ee 
of rising to distinction in these ; but mmfljlii 
tion will be also greater. However, jarotss- 
sional talents and acquirements undoubtedly 
respectable, have a chance of failure, and that 
for obvious reasons. Reputation has to be 
acquired and established, whilst the walks of 
all professions are already overcrowded. Le- 
gal professors have to acquire a knowledge of 
the practice of courts, the statute laws of 
States and General Government, &c. Medical 
practioners will find the prescriptions and 
practice of the climate and country left, ma- 
terially altered in the country of their adop- 
tion. The difference is not so great in busi- 
ness transactions. Good,thorough,experienc- 
ed book-keepers have a tolerable chance 01 
success in the large cities, and when engaged 
receive respectable salaries. Shopmen and 
Clerks are not so fortunate, and of all other 
classes are least likely to succeed. Ingenious 
mechanics, such as mathematical and mechan- 
ical instrument makers, printers, engravers, 
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cabinet workmen, fcc, hare as good chance of 
employment, although difficulty to obtain it 
may be at first experienced. Carpenters, ma- 
sons, bricklayers, plasterers, blacksmiths, &c, 
may often find employment, especially if su- 
perior mechanics ; but in most instances they 
would do better by striking into the country 
and inland towns, especially if business in 
their line be dull in the large cities. Farmers 
and agricultural labourers should by all means 
leave those places, and need never fear want 
of labour, and wages in proportion to their ca- 
pabilities of performing the tasks required 
from them, in the country. The farther they 
rem*** from the cities, the higher will be their 
waftM, and their service more in demand. 

A frequent complaint, and which there it 
unfortunately too much foundation, arises 
from the £act,that the Irish, above most other 
emigrants, have a propensity fo remain about 
large cities, and especially those on the coast. 
Not to speak of the sickness and evil habits to 
which such a course of proceeding often leads, 
the impropriety of such a mode of living must 
be in other respects apparent. The over-social 
and easily impressible character of our people 
too often induces careless and improvident 
expenditure, engagements unsuited to their m 
•well-being, and habits foreign to the natur- 
al bent of their dispositions. The crowded 
rooms, the ill-ventilated cellar, the uncertain 
nature of employment, the possibility of pro- 
tracted sickness, and consequent sojourn in 
the public Hospital and Alms House, should 
by all means warn our countrymen to the 
prosecution of a more advantageous course to 

4 
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secure a future independence. If they do not 
take warning by many unfortunate examples, 
daily presented to their view, in vain have 
the^abandoned their native country and ear- 

17 TheVst difficulties of the Emigrant are al- 
ways the most trying, and when encountering 
them, courage .and resolution are indispensa- 
bly necessar|. Strong hands and stout hearts 
will ultimately succeed. Privations may be 
at first expected, and all persons on emi- 
grating must be prepared to turn them to their 
future advantage. By a judicious oowof 
proceeding, the way to competmM^iU be 
• opened, and by frugality and industry inde- 
pendence must be secured Untoward acci- 
dents may sometimes preclude the possibility 
of their attainment ; but these, however , will 
be the exceptions to a general rule. 

CHAPTER V. 
Frauds" practised on Emigrants— Boarding- 
house runners— Forwarding houses and their 
agents — Freightage— Securing reasonable 
and speedy travel by inland routes. 
No sooner has the emigrant landed, than he 
finds himself exposed to a repitition of the 
' frauds practised before his embarkation, with 
others of a more infamous nature, arising from 
the peculiar circumstances in which he shall 
have been placed. Although our own expe-' 
rience had in part made us acquainted with 
many impositions, yet we could have no pos- 
sible idea of the extent and extravagant na- 
ture of these extortions, were we not made 
acquainted with them from the reports and ev- 
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idence given by the committee, appointed by 
the session of the New York Legislature of 
1849, to investigate this subject. 

Most of the taverns and lodging houses 
keep runners, whose business it is to board 
all emigrant vessels as soon as they arrive, in 
order to induce the passengers to patronize 
their respective establishment. Great opposi- 
tion is manifested on these occasions by the 
runners of rival houses — sometimes fighting 
and bloodshed ensue — the most opposite 
statements are made by each party, so that the 
emigrant is completely bewildered on hearing 
these reports. The runners, besides being 
professed bullies, are generally accompanied, 
by characters of the same class, whose services 
are generally rewarded on the successful re- 
sult of a battle : the strongest party carries off 
the astonished emigrants to the boarding- 
house in whose interest it is engaged, and 
once there extortion can be easily practised. 
Before proceeding to the taverns, they are 
told that beds and meals will be furnished for 
6d. British money, to each person, but when 
they are called upon to pay the tavern bills, 
they are charged fifty cents or 2s. 4d., per 
meal, and oftentimes $1, or 6s. The board- 
house keeper sometimes enforces this enor- 
mous charge by an unlawful lien on the emi- 
grants baggage, which is detained until this 
iniquitous demand is complied with ; igno- 
rance of the relative value of sterling and 
Federal money on the part of the emigrant, is 
taken advantage of by his landlord.* Fre- 



9 The following instance is submitted from the testimony 
of H. Hasted :— " I was in a boarding-house in Cherry street, 
a man came up to settle his bill, which the landlord made 
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quently these houses are infested by notori- 
ously bad characters ; and emigrants have 
been robbed of all their money, without a pos- 
sibility of abtaining redress. It is true indeed 
that many respectable boarding houses and 
taverns are to be found, in which no frauds of 
this nature are practised ; but in general, the 
owners are not so apt to employ extraordina- 
ary means to induce emigrants to take lodg- 
ings in them. 

Sometimes the runners assure the emi- 
grant, that receiving stated wages from their 
employers, they can have no possible wish to 
deceive ; although they work on commission 
in a great measure, and receive a bonus for 
each person they may be enabled to entrap. 
In order the more effectually to engage the 
confidence of the emigrant, the runner em- 
ployed is generally a countryman, and ready 
to profess a sympathy and desire for the well 
being of the unsuspecting passenger. Thus.in 
the words of the report, " we find the German 
preying upon the German — the Irish upon 
the Irish —the English upon the English, &c, 
but at the same time we cannot hold our own 
countrymen entirely guiltless, lor many of 
them it is to be regretted, are engaged in this 
nefarious business." 

Assurances are often given by these persona 
that they will take charge of the emigrant's 
luggage, and convey it for safe keeping to a 

cut at $18. 'Why,' says the man, 'did you not agree to 
board me for 6d. a meal and 3d. fbr a bed ? * Yes,' says the 
landlord, * and that makes just 75 cents per day. You have 
been here just eight days, and that makes just $ 18.' " Some- 
times an agreement is made fbr bed and board at the rate of 
York shillings, or 1214 cents, and at the moment of payment 
equivocation is resorted to, and the person imposed upon as~ 
■urad that English shillings, or 22 cents wire meant. 
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boarding house, charging nothing for dravagc 
or storage, until time can be had to look out 
for a suitable lodging : such offers are seem- 
ingly made through the most charitable and 
disinterested motives. These representations 
are resorted to, however, to allure credulous 
persons giving car to them. Once arrived at 
the boarding house where their effects are to 
be stored, the offer of cheap rates induces them 
to remain a few days, and when they leave, 
four or five times the amount first asked may 
be demanded. In case emigrants will not con- 
sent to remain, exorbitant prices are demanded 
for carriage hire and storage, and the luggage 
is detained until these demands are satisfied 
The perpetrators of such frauds are well aware 
that in very few instances redress can be ob- 
tained on the part of the emigrants. He is for 
the most part desirous to travel on without de- 
lay, unacquainted with the proper mode of 
proceeding in preferring a complaint to the 
proper quarter, or unable to procure evidence 
in support of his allegations. 

These frauds of boarding-house keepers, 
however, arc cast in the shade by the imposi- 
tions of forwarding houses and the persons in 
their employ. The nature of this business 
consists in a contract entered upon between 
the partners of these firms and the owners of 
steamboats, stage coaches, canal boats and 
railroad cars, in which the forwarding houses 
agree to receive the tickets of these agents at 
a stated price, and to transport the holders and 
their luggage to places along their route. It 
5 the object of the forwarding agents to 
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the least objectionable feature in the business, 
if in all cases other engagements were fulfilled. 
But such is seldom the case. Sometimes, tick- 
ets being furnished to passengers in New York, 
which profess to run them through to their 
destination without further charge ; these tick- 
ets are protested at the first stage of their 
route, and various objections made, either as 
to the mode of conveyance or the distance 
agreed on. The head quarters of these swind- 
ling concerns are established at important cities 
in the inte-ior ; as, for instance, those in the 
State of New York are principally located at 
Albany. Before the Emigrant starts from 
New York for a Northern or Western destina- 
tion, he receives a ticket neatly printed and 
headed by engravings of a steamboat, Railroad 
cars, or canal boats, with three horses attached. 
He is given to understand, that on the payment 
of an exorbitant or a low price, as the case 
may be, at New York, this ticket will carry 
him through Albany, to a place mentioned ; 
whereas, the ticket itself only procures a pas- 
sage to this latter city, where it has to be pre- 
sented to some agent or company, on which it 
is drawn. If the holder be supposed to pos- 
sess plenty of money, he is obliged to pay his 
fare over again, which he will frequently do, 
rather than delay, or return to New York to 
prefer a useless complaint, no evidence being 
obtained to substantiate it. 

So numerous are the cases of extortion 
practised in connection with this business, that 
the difficulty would be, not to discover nu- 
merous instances, but to present particular 
ones in illustration. The forwarding houses 
employ runners by the week, month or sea- 
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son : some work on commission.* The na- 

° An idea of the enormous profits and salaries they receive 
may be entertained from the (billowing extracts, taken from 
the" testimony given. One of those largely engaged in the 
business, speaking of the fare to Buffalo depos. s :— " 1 nay 
the runners at the time the passenger pays his fare. The 
account stands thus : — 

The passenger pays .. $> 00 

Prom this deduct river fare $050 
Office in New York .. 50 

Canal fare .. 150 

250 



The balance of $.150 goes to the runner. I usually man 
age thus : the person pays $3, for which I give him river tan 
$t. Office in New York, 50 cents. Canal fare $1 50, making 
$3. The balance to the runner, $2. From this amount my 
consignee receives the tickets, for which I pay him $150." 

The following is the testimony of Henry D^ Smethurst, be- 
fore the Commission: — "1 have runners employed in Now ' 
York and Albany, and the following are their names and the 
■races 1 pay them:' 



George "Cornell 
Charles Gallagher 
Richard Cornell 
William F. Hart 
Aaron i'iersons 
John 0. Donnell 

Brady 
Jesse Olnistead 
Hiram Ketchum 
George Burns 
Henry Shanfroid 

" Sullivan 
George McDonald 
Hamilton 
llivam lleust' d 
John Leonard 
Chris. Penny 
William Ford 
Charles Andrews 



$30 per week. 



to 
do 
do 
do 
dj 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
12 50 do 

600 for the season- 
600 do 
20 per week. 
18 do 
10 do 
10 do 
20 do 



The following persons reside and transact business for mc 
at Albany :— 



.lames Roach 
W. F. Sterling 
George Dally 
Adolphns Shoemaker 
Felix MLcCann 
Thomas S ivies 
Charles Bartlett 
Henry Snyder 
Sidney Goodrich 
Barnaul JJoviMgUm 
IVter Finnigan 
Henry Nichols 



$2,000 for three months. 
750 do 
1,500 do 
60 per month, 



100 
75 
60 
50 
50 
40 
30 
45 



do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
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ture of their employment stimulates to great 

exertions, and every deception, and falsehood 
is resorted to by them, in order to deceive and 
mislead the emigrant, as to the modes of con- 
veyance and prices of fare. They sometime* 
separately, or in conjunction, take passen- 
gers to an office to be '* booked" and assure 
them that the proprietors are the sole owners 
of all the steamboats, stages, railroad cars and 
canal boats on their entire route. Sometimes 
passengers are promised passage in packet- 
boats on the canal, and are sent by line boats 
instead, when they are crowded together in 
the hold without comfort or convenience. Tho 
following is the manner in which this decep- 
tion is practised in Albany, from which canal, 
packet, and line boats proceed up the Hudson 
and Mohawk Rivers. The passenger with 
whom the false engagement was made, \& 
transported from Albany to Shenectady by 
railroad, a distance of 17 miles, and at a cost 
of 50 cents. Once there,the passenger cannot 



William Kcrney 



40 do 



Sylvester Trowbridge . . 600 for the seasca. 

, V I. L. Weaver 75 per month. 

William P. Pstff 50 do 

William Smith .. 50 do 

James Roach adds in his testimony :-— ** I have looked over 
the list ofjpersons mentioned by Mr. Sroethurst as being em- 
ployed by him, and it is correct as far as it goes; the follow- 
ing names should be added : — 

O. B. Trail, N.Y $300 for the season 

Samuel Bennet . . 15 per month. 

Philip* Caswell . . 600 per season. 

Hkam Johnson ... 15 per month. 

Robert Miller . .. 600 per season. 

Stephen Gordon . .. 75 per montk 

George Dunning .. 75 do 

Charles Cook 800 do 

And others to whom we paid small sums at various time* 
iwing t^seajon^ among whom was Ralph 8cb<»y** at $37 
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obtain redress, and is obliged to take up with 
any means o c conveyance offered. 

Besides the hired runners, it is a generally 
received opinion, that many agents of emi- 
grant societies have underhand dealings with 
forwarding houses, and most of the latter en- 
deavor to get their influence. Accor. ing to 
the evidence given.some of the "night watch," 
in the employment of the custom-house, are 
engaged in like manner, and have an advan- 
tage over other men in booking passengers. 
They generally extol a particular transporta- 
tion line, and when about to leave in the 
morning, manage to get the names of some one 
or more of the passengers, which they report 
to the forwarding house. This is technically 
termed " stooling." Another method is also 
resorted to. The runners go on board vessels, 
and ingle out a man of influence, who is tak- 
en apart from the rest, and promised a bonus, 
with perhaps a free passage, provided he will 
use his influence to engage a number of his 
fellow-passengers to go by a particular line. 
The richest part of the joke is, that instead of 
being rewarded for their exertions, which are 
only required in a particular instance, the 
M stools" are always charged more than their 
fellow passengers, and they submit to it ra- 
ther than undergo the shame of being expos- 
ed as traitors to the interests of their compan- 
ions. The bonus sometimes given in advance, 
is again extorted by the threat ot exposure. 

As soon as vessels arrive in New York, and 
passengers are "booked" there, advice is in- 
stantly forwarded by letter to partners on the 
route, giving necessary particulars for their 
direction. The names and sums obtained 
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from those ** booked," and probability of far- 
ther extortion are specified ; those who can- 
not be safely cheated are particularly noted ; 
and other remarks are made suited to the sys- 
tem of procedure. The consequence will be, 
on the arrival of those persons at the first stop- 
ping place, extortion, intimidation and vio- 
lence towards them will be resorted to, on the 
part of agents there located. 

Another fraud is frequently practised with 
respect to the weight of luggage and storage. 
When the luggage has been deposited even 
for a_short period, in one of those forwarding 
houses, an exorbitant demand is made for stor- 
age, and generally paid. The greatest extor- 
tion is however on the weighing. Two tallies 
are frequently kept, the one to settle with the 
passengers, and the other to make out a boat 
or raf.-car bill by, with a per centage against 
them. The man that takes the tally, adds to 
the weight called out by the weigher, so as to 
put an addition of fifty pounds or upwards to 
the true weight, for each separa;o lot. Some- 
times the full price of freight and passage is 
received, and a ticket given to a certain place, 
with an amount due on arrival there endorsed 
upon it, which has again to be paid. In some 
instances when objections are made to these 
extravagant demands, it is said that most of 
the proceeds are paid to the government. 
There are cases also, in which a lot of passen- 
gers will be furnished with tickets in New 
York, for towns bordering on the Northern 
Lakes, and when arrived in Albany, these 
tickets are exchanged for others, — one con- 
taining the full number of passengers to Buf- 
falo, and another for the Lakes, containing a 
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less number of passengers than had paid, so 
! that many amongst the number will have to 

pay over again. 
I These impositions are principally confined 

to the eastern cities, so far as the forwarding 
lines are concerned ; for in the South the pas- 
sage up the Mississippi at any moment, and 
without shifting from the steamboat on which 
4)assage is taken, prevents the successful prac- 
tice of these deceptions. It is also worthy of 
remark, that at the present time, a cheaper 
passage can be obtained from New Orleans to 
the States, or cities west of the Mississippi, 
and on its eastern banks, or on the banks of 
the Ohio, as far as Cincinnatti, than from any 
of the Eastern cities. This consideration 
should influence the Emigrant in his choice 
of a point for debarkation. The Northern 
Lakes are more easily and cheaply attained 
from Quebec, or any of the Eastern cities. 

A person accustomed to travel in the Unit- 
ed States, which the emigrant is not, could 
easily avoid those impositions, and at the 
same time proceed without delay, and unne- 
cessary expense. On this account particular- 
ly, we would wish all single emigrants to be 
as little encumbered with luggage as possible; 
and in all cases, to go direct to steamboat and 
canal packet-boat captains or clerks, ana rail- 
road and stage-coach offices, and make an 
agreement to go to the terminus of a particu- 
lar line without interruption. Being there ar- 
rived, having selected a desirable stopping 
place, a delay of not more than a few hours 
will be experienced on all the great public 
thorough fares,if application be instantly made, 
for a forwarding conveyance. Sometimes it 
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will be only necessary to step from one boat 

or car to another, and continue the journey. 
But to avoid trouble, it would be better to pay 
only to the several stations of the route ; as 
by this means imposition will be in a great 
measure avoided. Recollect also, that many 
opposition lines run on all those great thor- 
oughfares, so that there need be little fear of 
delay, and passages can be had at reasonable 
rates ; each line being desirous to take as 
many persons as possible at a low remunera- 
tion. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Routes and distances through the United 
States — Fares in English' and American cur- 
rency — Rail-road cars, canal boats, river 
steamboats, stage coaches and other vehicles 
— Boarding houses and taverns — Rents and 
modes of living in town and country. 

Having already spoken of the principal sea- 
ports to which travellers should direct their 
course in reference to a particular inland lo- 
cality, we shall endeavor to make our advice 
approved, by giving a list of the principal 
routes, stages, distances, and times, in which 
made, modes of conveyance, and lowest prices 
of passage from seaboard cities, to any of the 
principal interior towns.* The prices of fare 
are given in English and American currency. 

•The rapid construction of railroads in the Western States, 
to all the principal cities, and the projects for their comple- 
tion, will, within a few years, add much to the speed, com- 
fort, convenience, and safety of travelling, boeides diminish- 
ing it* charse*. 
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BUFFALO— BY RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT. 



New York to 

Utica 

Syracuse 

Auburn 

Rochester 

Buffalo 







Park. 


Fare. 


Distance. 


Time. 


Am. Cur. 
ft eta. 


Eng. Cur. 
s? d. 


250 




2 06 


8 9 


311 


Thro* 


2 92 


12 6 


360 


in 48 


3 36 


14 0 


411 


hours. 


4 61 


19 4 


508 




5 50 


22 11 



By this route the emigrant saves 6 to 8 days. 
100 pounds baggage free. 



GALENA, ILLINOIS. 
VIA BUFFALO AND BEAVER. 



New York to 

Brie 

Beaver 

Pittsburgh 

Portsmouth 

Cincinnati 

Louisville 

St. Louis 

Alton 

Illinois River 

Hannibal 

Quincy 

Warsaw 

Nauvoo 

Fort Madison 

Burlington 

Peru 

Iowa River 
Galena 







Fare. 


Fare. 


Distance. 


Time. 


Am. Cur. 
ft cts 


Eng. Cur. 
s. d. 


600 


8X ds 


4 50 


18 7 


740 


9 


6 50 


27 


770 


10 


7 


29 4 


1070 


12 


8 


33 4 


1170 


12 H 


8 50 


35 2 


1810 


13 


9 50 


39 4 


1840 


14* 


11 


45 6 


I860 


14H 


11 50 


47 7 


1875 


UK 
14?* 


11 75 


48 10 


1960 


12 


49 8 


1980 


15 


12 25 


50 9 


2000 


15 


12 50 


51 10 


2020 


15* 


1 12 50 


51 10 


2030 


15* 


13 50 


56 3 


2060 


loK 


1 13 75 


57 3 


2080 


16 


1 l^ 


58 4 


2090 


16 


14 50 


60 a 


2220 


17 


! 15 


62 6 



The time by this route can be reduced to 
any point, about six days, for 12s. 6d. sterling 
extra, by taking the railroad from Albany to 
Buffalo. 
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PORTSMOUTH, OHIO — BY RAILROAD & STEAMBOAT. 







1 


Fare 1 


Pare 


New York to 


Distance. 


Time. 


Am. 


Dnr. 


Eng. Cur. 








$ 


c. 


s. d. 


Cleveland 


700 


3 dvs 


8 




33 


4 


Akron 


738 




8 


38 


35 




Clinton 


752 




8 


63 


31 




Bolivar 


780 


4 


9 




37 


6 


Lockport 

Pt Washington 


797 


4« 


9 




37 


6 


812 


±% 


9 


25 


38 


6 


Roscoe 


835 


5 


9 


50 


39 


6 


WebbsDort 


849 


5H 


9 


63 


40 




Zancsville 


867 


oH 


9 


75 


40 


8 


Newark 


876 




9 


88 


41 




MiUersport 


891 


5* 


10 




41 


8 


Carroll 


904 


5% 


10 


12H 


42 


2 


Columbus 


932 


6 


10 


38 


43 


2 


Circleville 


I 937 


6 




38 


43 


2 


Chilicothe 


1 958 


6K 




38 


41 


3 


Wavcrly 


1 978 


6K 


u 


3 


45 


10 


Jasper 


984 


6^ 




1-2H 


46 


4 


Portsmouth 


1010 


7 


1 11 


50 


47 


11 



By the railroad 100 lb. baggage is free, be- 
sides a saving of 6 or 8 days in time. 



PORTSMOUTH, OHIO — BY STEAMBOAT & CANAL. 









Fare 


Fare 


New York to 


Distance. 


Time. 


Am 


Cur. 


Eng 


Cur. 










c. 


s. 


d. 


Cleveland 


100 


9 dvs 


f> 


50 


23 




Akron 


738 


9 1-2 


6 




25 




Clinton 


752 


9 3-4 


6 




25 


2 


Bolivar 


780 


10 


6 


75 


28 


Lockport 

Pt Washington 


797 


10H 


7 




29 


2 


812 


10?-4 


7 


25 


30 


3 


Roscoe 


835 


U 


7 


50 


31 


3 


Webbsport 


849 


UH 


7 


56 


31 


6 


Zanesville 


867 


n a 


7 


62 


31 


9 


Newark 


876 


n 


7 


70 


32 


1 


MiUersport 


891 


li 


7 


75 


32 


3 


Carroll 


904 


u 


7 


87 


32 


10 


Columbus 


932 


12 


8 




33 


4 


Circleville 


936 


12 


8 




33 


4 


Chilicothe 


953 


12K 


8 


25 


34 


5 


Waverly 


978 


12 1-2 


8 


50 


35 


5 


Jasper 


984 


12K 


8 


62 


36 




Portsmouth 


1010 


13 


8 


75 


36 


6 



100 pounds baggage free to each full pas- 



63 



senger on the lake and river, and 40 lbs. on the 
Erie Canal. 50 pounds on the Ohio Canal to 
all passengers over eight years, which consti- 
tutes a full passenger. Infants free. 



CHICAGO — BY RAILROAD & 8TEAMBOAT. 









Pake 


Fare 


New York to 


Distance. 


Time. 


Am Cur. 


Eng. Cur. 








* 


c. 


s. d. 


Albany 


145 


12 h 




50 


2 1 


Utica 


255 


18 


2 


06 


8 6 


Syracuse 


316 


1 day 


2 


92 


12 6 


Auburn 


365 


1 3 


3 


36 


14 0 


Rochester 


415 


1 6 


4 


61 


19 4 


Bnffalo 


508 


1 8 


5 


50 
50 


22 11 


Erie 


600 


2 12 


7 


31 3 


Ashtabula 


650. 


2 12 


7 


50 


ai 3 


Cleveland 


700 


3 


7 


75 


32 4 


Black River 


720 


3 


8 


25 


34 5 


Huron 


740 


3 06 


8 


25 


34 5 


Sandusky 


755 


3 06 


8 


25 


84 5 


Maumee, Monro 


780 


3 12 


8 


26 


34 5 


Detroit 


825 


4 


8 


25 


34 5 


Sandwich, U.C 


820 


4 


8 


25 


34 5 


Mackinaw 


1474 


6 


10 




41 8 


Milwaukee 


1480 


6 


10 




41 8 


Chicago 


1520 * 


6 12 


10 




41 8 



By this route at least seven days are saved, 
besides freight on baggage — 100 lbs. baggage 
free to Albany, and the same on the lakes. 
Children under 12 years, half price. Infants 
free. The above time can generally be depend- 
ed upon. 
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CHICAGO — BY STEAMBOAT & CANAL. 









Fare 


Pare 


New York to 


Distance. 


Time. 


Am Cur. 
$ c. 


Eng. Cur. 
8. d* 


Albany 


145 


H 


50 


2 1 


Utica 


255 


2 


1 


4 2 


Syracuse 
Rochester 


316 
415 


3K 
61-2 


1 25 
1 60 


5 5 

6 3 


Look port 
Buffalo^ 


478 


61-2 


2 


8 4 


508 


7X 


2 


8 4 


Erie. Pa 


600 


8 1-2 


4 


16 8 


Ashtabula 
Clereland 
Black River 


660 


81-2 


4 50 


18 9 


700 


9 


4 75 


19 9 


720 


9 


5 


20 10 


Huron,8andusky 


740 


OK 


5 


20 10 


Maamee,Monroe 


780 


91-2 


5 


20 10 


Detroit 


825 


10 


5 


20 10 


Mackinaw 


1474 


12 


9 


37 6 


Green Bay 


1474 


11 


9 


37 6 


Milwaukee 


1480 


! 14 


1 & 


37 6 


Chicago 


1520 


1 days. 


1 9 


37 6 



100 pounds baggage allowed free to each 
passenger, and 40 pounds on the canal. Chil- 
dren under 12 years, half price. Infants free. 
The time by this route will sometimes be two 
or three days more than the above table. 
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Galena — By Railroad, Steamboat and Canal> 
via Philadelphia, 









Fare 


Fare 


Nbw York to 


Distance. 


Tim*. 


Am Cur. 


Eng. 
s. 


Lur. 

Qm 


Philadelphia 


87 


8hrs 


2 25 


9 




Potts ville 


200 


2dys 


6 


25 




Columbia 


168 


IK 


4 


16 


m 

a 


Harrisburg 


194 


21-2 


4 25 


17 


9 


Hollidaysburg 


340 


41-2 


6 


25 




Johnstown 


377 


5 


6 


25 




Pittsburg^ 


480 


61-2 


7 50 


31 


3 


Steubenville 


550 




Q 


37 


6 


Wheeling 


573 


7 


9 


37 


« 


Marietta 


655 


7H 


9 75 


43 


8 


Parkersburg 


666 


1H 


9 75 


40 


8 


Portsmouth 


831 


81-2 


10 50 


43 


9 


Cincinnati 


937 


SH 


10 75 


44 


9 


Louisville 


1068 


9H 


11 75 






Shawneetown 


1330 


101-2 


12 75 


3 


2 


St. Louis 


1620 


121-2 


13 


54 


2 


Alton 


1643 


12* 


14 


58 


4 


Quincy 
Kauvoo 


1794 
1800 


13 1-2 
13 1-2 


14 

15 50 


58 
| 64 


4 

7 


Oelena 


2025 


14 1-2 


16 


66 


8 


Dubuque 


2051 


UH 


16 


1 66 


8 



50 pounds baggage free on the railroad, and 
100 pounds on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers 
to each full passenger. Children under 12 yrs, 
half price. Infants free. Passengers proceed- 
ing to Pittsburg or any places on the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers, can also proceed by railroad 
and steamboat to Erie, thence by canal to Bea- 
ver. 

5 
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CiKenrNATi, Ohio— by Railroad, Steamboat and 
Wabash and Miami Canal, 









Faux 


Fjutfc 


AIW lOU W 




Time. 


Am 


Cur. 


Eng. 


Ctnv 








t 


c. 


a. 


d. 


loieao 


805 


4 dys 


7 
8 


75 


32 


4 


Ifanmee 


814 


\x 




33 


4 


vYavcrTllM 


821 




8 




83 


4 


providence 

Napoleon 

Independence 


831 


434 


8 


25 


34 


5 


845 
859 


4K 
49i 


8 
8 


50 
75 


35 
36 


5 
6 


Junction 


872 


5 


9 




37 


6 


St Mary'i 
Bremen 


920 


5* 


9 


75 


40 


8 


928 


5« 




75 


40 


8 


Berlin 


934 


6 


9 


75 


40 


8 


Lockport 


951 


6X 


10 




41 


8 


Lorimers Feeder 


954 


6X 


10 




41 


8 




957 


61-2 


10 




41 


8 




966 


61-2 


10 


09 


41 


8 




973 


61-2 


10 




41 


8 




987 


61-2 


10 


25 


42 


9 


Alexandervllle 
Franklin 


995 


m 


10 


50 


43 


9 


1005 


7 


10 


75 


44 


9 


Hamilton 


1027 


7X 


11 




45 


10 


Cincinnati 


1052 


71-2 


11 


50 


48 





100 pounds baggage free on the river, and 
60 pounds on the Wabash and Miami Canal 
to each passenger over eight years, which con- 
stitutes a fall passenger on the Wabash Canal. 
The above rates are for cabin passage irem 
Toledo to Cincinnati. 
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LAFAYETTE, INDIANA. 

My Railroad, Steamboat and Wabash CanaU 





, 1 




Fabb 


_ 

FARE 


JMSW xobk to 


Distance* I 


lime. 


Am Cur. 


Fng« 0ur« 




1 




ft 

J 




s. d. 


m 

Toledo 


80a 


4 ays 


50 


85 5 


M&umec 


814 




8 


75 


36 6 


W aterville 


821 


4X 


3 


75 


36 d 


Otsego 
Providence 


826 


4 


9 




37 6 


831 


4 1-2 


9 


12 


38 


Damascus 


839 


4 1-2 


9 


25 


38 6 


Napoleon 


845 




9 


50 


39 7 


Florida 


853 


4« 


9 


75 


40 8 


Independence 


859 


4% 


9 


75 


40 8 


Defiance 


863 


5 


9 


87 


41 2 


Junction 


872 


5 


10 




41 8 


Antwerp 


883 


5H 


10 


25 


42 9 


State Line. 0. Ia 


888 


5H 


10 


25 


42 9 


Fort Wayne 


909 


51-2 


10 


50 


43 9 


Huntington 


934 


5H 


11 




45 10 


Lagro 


946 


6 


11 


25 


46 10 


Logansport 


987 


6 1-2 


11 


75 


49 


Lockpoxt 
Delhi 


1001 
1009 


QH 
7 


12 
12 




5$ 


Lafayette 


1025 


7 1-2 


12 


50 


52 1 



100 pounds free on Take and river, and 50 
pounds on the Wabash Canal to each passen- 
ger oyer eight years old, which constitutes a 
full passenger on the Wabash Canal. The 
above rates are for cabin passengers from To- 
ledo to Lafayette, which is the only comforta- 
ble mode of travelling on the canal. 

The foregoing travellers' directory, compiled 
by the Messrs. Tapscott, so far as it goes, is 
substantially correct ; although there are some 
immaterial differences in the miles of distance 
between some of the places mentioned, and 
the miles as given in other travelling guides. 
We ar^quite sure also that much cheaper con- 
veyan^ <5$nnot be had by the most inferior 
modes <pf "conveyance, and the above tables 
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have only reference to these. It might happen 
Indeed that at particular stages of high-water 
on rivers, when man^r boats are ready to start 
at the same time, or in case of strong opposi- 
tion between rival lines, a cheaper passage 
could be obtained ; but in few instances can 
any reduction be expected in these rates. The 
fares already given by the Messrs. Tapscott 
are their engagements to the public ; and the 
public must pronounce on their fulfilment*— 
However, in a general way, the advertising of 
reasonable rates, and the standing of a long 
established house, against which we are not 
aware of any well grounded complaint being 
preferred, give a sort of warranty of honest 
dealing. These rates, in all instances, sup- 
pose the starting point to be New York ; and 
the distances, time,and fare to commence from 
that city to the place afterwards named. 

Boston being another principal starting point 
for the interior, we can give from a like list of 
advertised distances and rate* of fare, the rela- 
tive amount of expense. In this list the time 
is not given, but on corresponding lines of 
route with the other there can be no great 
difference ; the trip by railroad to Albany,and 
by rail-road and steamboat to New York, 
is made in a short time. 
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WEST. St. Louis, Cincinnati, via Albany, 
the Lakes. 



Boston to 

Albany, 

Utica, 

Syracuse, 

Oswego, 

Rochester, 

Buffalo 

Cleavel'nd 

Sandusky, 

Detroit, 

Sheboygan 

Southport, 

Milwaukie 

Chicago, 

Cincinnati, 

St Louis, 



Distance 

190 

300 

361 

399 

460 

553 

745 

800 

870 
1540 
1565 
1525 
1565 
1097 
1665 



Pare. 
Am. Cur. 
$ c. 



75 
50 
75 
50 
75 



6 00 

8 00 

8 50 

8 75 

9 00 
9 00 
9 25 
9 50 

11 00 

15 00 



Fare. 
Eng. Cur. 
3. d. 

11 6 

18 9 

19 9 

12 11 

24 00 

25 00 
33 4 

35 5 

36 6 

37 6 

37 6 

38 6 

39 6 
45 10 
62 6 



SOUTH. Pittsburg, Wheeling, Baltimore, 
via New York. 







Fare. 


Fare. 




Distance 


Am. 


Cur. 


Eng. Cur. 


Bos ton to | 




$ 


c. 


s. d. 


New York, 


250 


2 


50 


10 5 


Philadelpa 


337 


4 


75 


19 9 


Pottsville, 


450 


8 


50 


35 5 


Baltimore, | 


429 


8 


00 


33 4 


Heading, 


393 


8 


00 


33 4 


Harrisburg, 


444 


8 


50 


35 5 


Columbia, 


I 418 


8 


00 


33 4 


Hollidysb'g 


590 


9 


25 


38 6 


Pittsburg, 


f 730 


11 


00 


45 10 


Wheeling, 


823 


12 


50 


51 10 
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The next principal thoroughfare is from New 
Orleans, up the Mississippi river, to the head 
of r>avigation at St. Peter's, and up the Mis- 
souri, as far as Council Bluffs. It might be re- 
marked that henceforth settlements will be ex- 
tending farther up the Missouri, but for the 
, present Council Bluffs is the usual stopping 
place, although the river is navigable for 
steamboats to the mouth of the Yellow Stone 
River. As the time by this route depends on 
depth of water, swiftness of boats, and avoid- 
ance of delay in starting, and taking on or put- 
ting off freight or passengers, it cannot be ex- 
actly specific i. The passage upward to St. 
Louis has been made in five days, but most 
usually occupies eight or ten. The passage to 
St. Peter's or Council Bluffs from St. Louis is 
made in about the same or a longer time, ac- 
cording to depth or lowness of water. The 
mode of travel is by steamboat. The towns 
up Red, Arkansas, or Illinois Rivers, can be 
reached conveniently by this route. We give 
the usual fares charged for cabin and deck 
passage for the first named places from New 
Orleans, 150 pounds of luggage being taken 
free — indeed, in this latter particular, little at- 
tention is paid to the weight, unless it be far 
beyond the usual travelling equipage of most 
passengers. It will be unnecessary to reduce 
the dollars and cents into English currency 
after the tables already given. The differences 
stated accrue from outfit of boat, furnishing 
of table, swiftness, stage of water, competi- 
tion, being the first boat starting to a point 
when it is doubtful if the ice be broken up 
above or already formed, &c. The distances 
and passage fare only approximate to correct- 
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mm, after a us eful examinatoion and enquiry. 





Dist. 


Cabin. 


Deck. 


N"ew Gleans to 


* 










Vicksburg 


395 


*5to7 j 


50 to 75 


Mempkia 


780 


8 


10 


A 9v 


1 7 A 


Mouth, of Ohio 


1026 


9 


14 


I era 


9 OA 


Louisville 


1615 


11 


16 


2 00 


8 00 


Cincinnati 


1548 


11 


17 


2 50 


4 50 


fit. Louii 


1200 


9 


16 


200 


300 


Hannibal 


1350 


\ 11 18 50 


3 00 


4 00 


Galena 


1629 


14 


24 


350 


500 


Dubuque 


1650 


14 


24 


350 


500 


St. Peter's 


2000 


18 


30 


4 50 


650 


Jefferson City 
Council Blofis 


1355 


13 


22 


4 00 


500 


1890 


18 


30 : 


5 50 


700 



It is always aeeessaryt* get en amoHber boat 
At St. Louis to make any pomt above, A pas- 
•age caa be taken from; New Orleans to Pitts- 
burg direct, without changing boats. Children 
«n steamboats are generally charged half-price; 
and are only admitted to the second table, 
when a eabin passage is engaged. 

Another point of disembarkation — Quebec — 
is selected by some persons on proceeding to 
the United States. The reasons for preferring 
this route may be usually traced to a supposed 
economy, as the passage to this port ean be 
ehtained at cheaper rates, the ships bound for 
Quebec, being allowed to carry a greater num- 
ber of passengers in proportion to their ton- 
nage than those proceeding to the United 
States. These Teasels are mostly crowded 

° Vide Appleton'g Southern #a.& Western Trareltar* 
6aife. New fork; 18*0. 
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with the poorest classes of emigrants ; and in 
consequence of insufficient accommodation 
and room, disease is more likely to be engen- 
dered. These dangers, however, escaped, pas- 
sage can be as easily and cheaply obtained to 
the interior of the United States from Quebec, 
as from any of the Eastern cities. 

We shall now proceed to state the differences 
in the inland modes of conveyance, and the 
accommodation afforded. First — Railroad- 
Cars. The passengers that travel by the first- 
class carriages, pay at least double or treble 
fares, and are, in consequence, provided with 
more elegantly fitted cars, lined and cushion- 
ed ; the higher grades of society take passage 
by them. The second class carriages are far- 
ther removed from the engine, but in other 
respects their accommodations are not so good, 
being unprovided with cushioned seats, and 
exposed in summer to flying clouds of dust, 
driven behind in the progress of the trains. — 
The railroad is a safe, and mosi speedy mode 
of travel ; station-houses, where passengers 
oan be received and set down, and stopping 
places to procure meals, are found at conve- 
nient distances. Sometimes danger is to be 
apprehended from a running off the track, 
which may bo out of repair in places, but an 
accident seldom occurs through explosion. 

Secondly — Canal Boats. There are two class- 
es of these, the packets and the line boats. — 
The packets are elegantly furnished, and 
meals are served up on board by the owners 
but the line boat is only used for transporta- 
tion of freight and passengers who find them- 
selves. If the latter desire dressed meals they 
will have to take on board a cooking stove and 
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cooking utensils, as it will be found a matter 
of difficulty to procure the use of the appara- 
tus belonging to the boat. Most passengers, 
however, prefer the use of cold victuals, and 
are satisfied to put up with inconveniences for 
a few days. There are no berths or beds on 
the line boat, as on the packet, so that these 
necessaries have to be taken on board. Pas- 
sengers sleep in the hold of the boat. Trav- 
elling by canal is the safest but slowest mode 
of conveyance in the United States ; the packet 
boats, however, have a great advantage over 
the line boat, in regard to speed. Necessaries 
can be taken on board at all the towns along 
the canal. 

Thirdly — Steamboats. These have been term- 
ed " floating palaces," and many of them are 
fitted up in a style of great magnificence. But 
the comfort of travelling by them is confined 
to cabin passengers. State rooms, accommo- 
dating two persons each, in separate berths, 
are appropriated for retirement by day, and for 
rest at night ; ladies and gentlemen have se- 
parate cabins, but dine at the same table, 
which is set out in the "social hall," and stor- 
ed with a variety of luxuries. Sufficient room 
for promenading or sitting under shelter is af- 
forded on the outside part of the boat—the 
hurricano deck, or upper part of the boat, 
where the pilot-house is placed,can be resorted 
to at pleasure. The deck passengers are im- 
mediately under the cabin, and in the hinder 
part of the boat. A few berths are fitted up 
for their reception without bedding. Provisions 
must be provided at their own expense, and 
a mode of preparing them. Sometimes num- 
bers are huddled together on board without 
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having room to move, or stretch themselves 
out for rest ; the inconveniences of this mode 
of travelling can hardly be appreciated with- 
out being experienced. It has been truly stat- 
ed, that more aceidents,by explosion, burning, 
or sinking of steamboats, occur annually in 
the United States, and more lives are lost,than 
in crossing the Atlantic. Travelling by steam- 
boats is, therefore, not without its dangers. 

Fourthly — Stage-coaches. These are generally 
more expensive and incommodious means of 
conveyance, in proportion to distance travelled, 
than any other. They musn be resorted to, 
however, in many instances, in order to reach 
a certain destination. The roads over which 
they mostly run are so bad, that accidents of- 
ten occur by upsetting, and the passengers are 
continually jolted against each other. On 
some of the remote western routes they are 
nothing more than covered cabs, and aiford 
little protection against cold, in winter. They 
draw up occassional^ for relays of horses, and 
to give the passengers an opportunity of taking 
meals at taverns on the route. Besides these 
public vehicles and conveyances, much of the 
travelling of the United States is performed in 
covered wagons, in which country produce is 
taken to market by the farmers, and house- 
hold necessaries brought home from towns or 
cities, Omnibuses and cabs run for accommo- 
dation, and at small fare, through the princi- 
pal cities ; and carriages, curricles, and bug- 
gies, are kept there for hire. In all large 
towr s and cities, cabmen and draymen are to 
be found to remove baggage at reasonable 
rates. The municipal regulations of those 
places appoint the payment to be received for 
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stated distances : a No. is affixed to each dray 
or cab, that complaint may be lodged if neces- 
sary against the driver. 

When travellers are about to remain for a 
short time at a stage or station, until their 
journey can be prosecuted, and, if their means 
will allow, it would be always well to select a 
respectable house for lodging and entertain- 
ment. At the first hotels in large cities a dol- 
lar per day will be the least charge ; but sin- 
gle meals of an excellent quality will be fur- 
nished at respectable houses for 25 cents,or Is, 
English. By taking board and lodging for the 
week a proportionate reduction is made in the 
prices. In the very lowest class of houses in 
the Eastern cities meals can be had for 6d. En- 
glish money. In all country towns 25 cents is 
the least sum charged. Travellers must not, 
however, expect single rooms or extra atten- 
tion at the last named rates. Most of the 
working classes oi people in the towns and 
cities are boarded at from two to three dollars 
per week ; but washing forms an extra charge. 
Shop men and professional men, when board- 
ing out, requiring better accommodation, are 
obliged to pay in proportion. In country 
places and villages, mechanics and labourers 
are boarded by their employers, and washing 
is also included. This is not always the case, 
however, with respect to the former classes. 
The coutry taverns generally board and lodge 
single men or married persons with small fa- 
milies ; the peculiarity of living in the United 
States, most single persons being indebted to * 
individual exertions, render this mode of life 
very common. 

Bents and expenses of living in large cities 
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are rather nigh ; but in remote country village* 
these expenditures are not so great. A family 
could live cheaper by renting houses m these 
latter places, and furnishing their own neces- 
saries. Farmers, whether proprietors or rent- 
ers of the land they live on, are subject to lit- 
tle expenditure, as they raise in abundance 
what is immediately necessary for family 
support. 



CHAPTER VII. 
Tracts and Works on the United State8, the 
most reliable and easily obtained in this 
country and in Ireland — Continued changes 
going on in the Old and New States — Al- 
lowances to be made for accounts long pub- 
lished—Undeveloped resources. 
It is not so much our intention to give of 
this work a full description of the different 
States of the Union, and their capabilities and 
products for the purposes of the emigrant, as 
to direct him to the sources whence such in- 
formation may be easily procured. Notices of 
this kind, to be full and reliable, would swell 
a guide-book to one of travels and national 
statistics. Besides, many works are already 
before the public to satisfy curiosity, and sup- 
ply information on these matters. We shall 
direct attention to such as are most trustwor- 
thy, and which can be easily and cheaply ob- 
tained from any extensive book-store in Ireland 
or the United States. 

The books of travels best known to the Bri- 
tish public, m connection with the United 
States, are in general the least worthy of no- 
tice for the emigrants' purpose. We allude to 
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the Tolumes of Charles Dickens, Captain Ma- 
ryatt, Mrs. Trollope, and Miss Harriet Marti- 
neau. All of these works are deficient in 
sound information, and for the most part occu- 
pied with ludicrous anecdotes, and ridiculous 
exaggerations of the country and people — 
lively indeed, but conveying false and unfav- 
orable impressions. These books have been 
written for the purpose of affording amuse- 
ment rather than sound information. 

A small tract entitled, " Emigration to the 
United States," and another, 44 Description of 
the United States," forming the 37th and 40th 
Nos. of the second volume of Chamber's In- 
formation for the People, will be found to con- 
tain much useful information for the time at 
which they were published, 1842. Each of 
these tracts can bo had at three half-pence per 
copy, and the valuable work in which they are 
comprised has been re-published in the United 
States. We hardly know a greater amount of 
information contained within so small a com- 
pass, and so intelligibly given. The principal 
authorities consulted in the compilation of 
these numbers are, the Travels of Messrs. Shir- 
reff, Flint, Ferguson, and Stuart. Holmes* 
Four Years in America, and Buckinyham's 
Travels, are excellent works, but out of date 
on-this subject. The most modern work pub- 
lished in Ireland on the United States, by Mr. 
Glashan, of Dublin, is Mooney's Nine Years in 
America, and although we have not seen the 
work completed, we should suppose its author 
would have correct information on all matters 
of greatest import to the Irish emigrant. 

With the exception of the public docu- 
ments and reports published by order of Con- 
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gress, it is to be regretted that few works on 
the features, productions, and statistics of the 
country are published in the United States. — i 
The want of these, however, is in some mea- 
sure compensated for, by the many excellent 
articles that appear from time to time in the 
public journals and magazines, in the shape of 
scientific, economical, and statistical papers.—* 
Many excellent agricultural periodicals appear, 
showing the results of practical experiments, 
and the culture of productions suitable to the 
soil and climate of the several States. Trav- 
elling, however, is so general throughout the 
United States that most persons living in the 
country can deliver their impressions of var- 
ious localities from personal observations ; or, 
at least, it is always a matter of little difficulty 
to find those who have resided in several 
states, and especially in the larger towns and 
cities. 

It will be a matter of importance for the 
Irish Catholic emigrant to learn those stations 
where he will be within reach of a church.and 
a resident clergyman of his religion. This in- 
formation can be obtained partially from the 
Dublin Catholic Directory and fully from the 
U.S. Catholic Almanac for each year, published 
in Baltimore. In the latter he will find the 
names, churches, and stations of the Bishops 
and Priests of each diocese, together with a 
full list of educational and religious establish- 
ments. 

It is worthy of remark, also, that the changes 
continually going on in the United States leave 
room for considerable improvements in long 
published statements. Society and habits, al- 
though more settled in the Eastern and old 
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States than in the Western and newly-settled 
ones, are, even in the former, subject to a var- 
iety of influences, tending to give a distinctive 
character to their changes and standing. It 
might be supposed by those witnessing the 
gradual progress of building and improvements 
and the concentration of property and com- 
merce in the hands of capitalists in older coun- 
tries,that the like slow developments would in 
a great measure characterise the operations of 
the people of the well-inhabited Eastern 
States ; this, however, would be an egregious 
mistake. An active race of competition in all 
kinds of trade and business contributes to the 
rearing up the different manufactories, villages 
and towns, in such extension and numbers, as 
to change in a few years the entire face of the 
country. What may be the ultimate result of 
this state of things, must be left to the specu- 
lations of the philosopher and statesman ; one 
thing however is certain, that the difference 
between capital and labor has not yet been in- 
juriously felt by the working classes to any 
considerable extent, and in many instances, 
employers find a difficulty in engaging hands* 
In many of the New England and middle 
States,co-operative workmen are their own em- 
ployers ; and in cases of reduction of trades- 
men's wages, a turn out generally brings back 
the employers to their former terms in a few 
days, and frequently to an advance of wages. 
These latter incidents seldom occur in the less 
crowded towns and cities of the interior. The 
exertions of mind and body necessary to obtain 
a living and employment, is, however, more 
particularly required in the large cities, and 
more so in those on the Atlantic, than in the 
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Western States. Fluctuations of trade, com* 
merce and currency abroad,have an important 
bearing on the business transactions of the 
whole country. 

The particulars given of Western States are 
hardly published before these accounts, true 
at the time of writing, stand in need of consi- 
derable emendation. In the course of a few 
years, what was at first forest or prairie may 
be converted into an enclosed farm, with its 
rough log cabin perched thereon ; land that 
was lately occupied by the wigwam of the In- 
dian, may be the site of a rising village ; and 
an untenanted declivity on the side of a navi- 
gable river may become in a very short time 
the seat of a busy city. These buildings and 
their appurtenances, however humble at first, 
are destined to give place to better ; unless, as 
frequently happens, these towns and villages 
decline under the competition of more success- 
ful rivals in their vicinity. It takes, however, 
generally some ten or twenty years before the 
newly-settled countries put on the garb of 
sightly improvement. After this length of 
time, frame and brick dwellings become more 
numerous ; the log houses more pretending in 
structure and commodious ; fields better clear- 
ed and cultivated ; and stock more numerous, 
better wintered and fattened for the market. 
Homespun garbs are exchanged for imported 
clothes and dresses ; and the rude furniture of 
the log cabin, gives place to articles of conve- 
nience and even luxury. In new settlements 
great privations have to be encountered at first, 
in order to obtain a livelihood ; but that once 
secured, and health and industry possessed by 
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the actual settler, hig prospects brighten in 
course of time, and difficulties vanish. 

Besides the agricultural advantages of the 
newly-settled countries, many others are wor- 
thy of notice. Water power for the erection 
of mills and manufactories, and vast beds of 
different kinds of mineral, either wholly un- 
wrought or partially worked, have been disco- 
vered in various places. "With such industrial 
stores in reserve, and the certainty of their 
being subjected one day or other, to a process 
of operations, we can as yet only imperfectly 
calculate the future progress of the great "West 
and particularly that portion of it imcluded in 
the Valley of the Mississippi. As we believe 
the Western States better calculated for the 
exertions of those possessing little or no capi- 
tal, and as the resources of the Irish Emi- 
grant for the most part consists in a capability 
and a willingness to wield his physical energieB 
in the achievement of a future independence, 
our object in succeeding chapters will be to 
direct his efforts in the manner we believe 
most capable of effecting such a desirable at- 
tainment. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Different kinds of labor — Public works and 
their abuses — City works and manufactories 
— Mining — Steamboats — Mechanical em- 
ployment and wages — Agricultural labor 
and wages by the day, month and year — 
Differences of agricultural labor in free and 
slave States. 

As we have already alluded to the different 
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classes of emigrants, and the places in which 
they are most likely to obtain situations and 
employments, we shall next consider the dif- 
ferent kinds of labor, the advantages and dis- 
advantages in the way of remuneration, and the 
usual rates of wages. 

Amongst the many employments in which 
the Irish have been engaged on this continent, 
we turn with less satisfaction and national 
pride to the consideration of public works. — 
Unfortunately for the credit of Ireland, the 
worst and most objectionable characteristic 
failings of her sons, are found displayed on 
these public stages, and in no enviable light. 
The disorderly conduct, absurd prejudices, 
half- civilized and intemperate mode of life of 
too many of out countrymen in times past — 
(happily a visible improvement has taken 
place within late years), has been the occasion 
of fomenting a dislike towards our country and 
her people, amongst many Americans. But 
alas ! that it must be said — the intelligent, pa- 
triotic and respectable Irishmen of the United 
States have often blushed deeply, whilst re- 
probating the conduct of their degenerate bro- 
thers ; and almost hopelessly sighed for the 
regeneration of their native land, in witnessing 
the demon of discord continue to rage amongst 
those misguided persons in the land of their 
adoption. 

The mode of carrying on public works in 
the United States is attended with many griev- 
ous injustices to the laborer. When an estimate 
for the construction of a canal o~ railroad has 
been received, sections of the work are let out 
to different contractors under a superintendent 
— the lowest proposal w^th security for its ful- 
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filment is usually taken by the company. No 
sooner have the contractors (many of whom 
are Irishmen) obtained the section proposed 
for, than a number of laborers and mechanics 
necessary to carry out the work must be en- 
gaged. The object will be to procure them at 
the lowest wages possible, and for this purpose 
emissaries will be despatched to the places 
most likely to furnish workmen, and represen- 
tations of a higher rate of wages than can be 
obtained are given. Sometimes an advertise- 
ment appears in the public papers of the large 
cities, where numbers of Irish are known to 
congregate, requiring two or three thousand 
hands, and promising the highest rates for la- 
bor, at a particular point. The consequences 
are, numbers leave remunerative employments 
behind them, and after incurring expense in 
travelling, find when they arrive, that but few 
hands are wanted, whilst numbers are on the 
spot to supply the demand, and the rates of 
wages are thus reduced to a very low stand- 
ard. These must be accepted or no employ- 
ment can be obtained. Those disappointed in 
obtaining work, or unwilling to work for the 
remuneration given, form themselves into fac- 
tions, driving off, and using violence towards 
such as are willing to take the wages offered. 
In many instances, the public authorities are 
called in to restore peace, and this is not al- 
ways effected without bloodshed. Payment 
in many cases, has to be taken in part from a 
public store belonging to the contractor, and 
furnished by him with such necessaries as are 
required for the board and maintenance of his 
workmen. This store is nothing better than a 
temporary shed. Like the miserable wooden 
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shanties in which the laborers lodge, it is mov- 
able at pleasure, along the work. One ot 
these shanties will perhaps lodge some four or 
six men, who mess together ; the wife of one 
of these, or some female relative perhaps, at- 
tends to the cookery and washing. A more 
demoralizing kind ot life, in every sense of the 
word, can scarcely be imagined. 

The public works of the country, in a great 
majority of instances, have been constructed 
by Irishmen. In -general, American laborers 
and mechanics are not accustomed to the hard 
mode of living they necessarily require, and 
German laborers mostly prefer the lower, but 
more profitable wages of agricultural employ- 
ment; so that, unfortunately for their own 
well-being, in many instances, the Irish are 
allowed the exclusive monopoly of such works, 
.As many of these engage&are addicted to the 
use of spirituous liquors, those are furnished 
according to previous agreement by the con- 
tractor, or at least, a groggery is always close 
at hand. By an indulgence in the use of liquor, 
the worst passions are fomented, and the most 
pernicious habits formed. Casual disputes arise, 
and from individual quarrels faction fights en- 
sue. The shibboleths of " Par-Down," and 
•'Oorkonian,'' " East" and " West," "North'» 
and "South," arise from the private bickerings 
,Qf'some of the most worthless and ignorant 
wretches ; numbers are summoned to the con- 
flict on either side, who if asked to assign a 
reason for their partisanship could give none, 
these differences arising rather from miserable 
provincial and local prejudices, than from per- 
sonal insults or injuries. Many who would 
willingly decline participation in those dis- 
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graceful affrays if left to their own good sense, 
are forced, by threat and compulsion, to join 
one party cr the other. A want of moral cour- 
age — the courage often most wanting, and 
most necessary for many Irishmen — leaves no 
other choice,but compliance or expulsion from 
amongst their companions. 

Although there is generally an advance of 
wages on public works, over the ordinary rates 
of the country, yet the amount saved by the 
great majority of the laborers is far from being 
considerable. So many temptations open in 
the way of expenditure, and the short and 'in- 
certain terms of employment, leave few gair.s 
to the workmen, especially by the time they 
have succeeded in procuring other work after 
their dismissal. It often happens that the con- 
tractors (called also " bosses") take French 
leave, without fulfilling their engagements to 
the laborers ; frequently without payment of 
the wages ot weeks and months. As their 
whereabouts cannot be discovered afterwards, 
redress is seldom or never obtained. The 
rates of wages on public works were formerly 
much higher than at present, and vary accord- 
ing to circumstances, from $1 to $1.50 for la- 
borers, and from $2 to $3 for mechanics. 

In the construction of railways and canals, 
besides the obvious ir conveniences in the mode 
of living, many others are encountered. Expo- 
sure to bad weather, unwholesome air, &c, 
often occasions agues and other sicknesa : some- 
times men are obliged to work with mud or 
water up to the knees, and frequently in wet 
clothes ; without a possibility of shifting them- 
selves. Tnese inconveniences are not so often 
experienced on macademised or turn-pike 
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roads. It must be remarked, however, that 
these works are mostly carried on, from the 
opening of spring to the commencement of 
winter ; persons engaged on them must be 
careful as to how they indulge in draughts 
of cold water, when heated with violent exer- 
cise. A neglect of proper precautions has of- 
ten led to fatal results ; in some cases the sun- 
stroke or overpowering heat of the F.un, espe- 
cially in warm latitudes, has produced instan- 
taneous death. Before drinking, the wrist or 
face should be cooled with water, and a little 
t.*ken to gurgle the mouth ; afterwards, a mo- 
derate draught, with occasional interruptions, 
will not be attended with danger. Much care 
must also be taken with reapect to food : it 
should also be of a wholesome quality, and 
such as may be most accommodated to the 
constitution and climate. 

The kind of work carried on in cities differs 
not materially from those already mentioned. 
It consists in a great part, so far as laborers 
are concerned, in the making and opening of 
sewers and trenches for water and gas-pipes,in 
grading, levelling, and paving streets or levees, 
in digging cellars and foundations for houses — 
all of which works are mostly carried on by 
the use of the spade or mattock, at which the 
Irish excel. To these might be added the car- 
rying of hods, the loading and unloading coals 
and railroad cars. With respect to the regu- 
lar habits of living, when steady employment 
can be had — these works are not so objection- 
able as the others, at.d workmen, in general, 
receive more punctual payment.. The wages 
in both cases being about the same, ready mo- 
ney and prompt payment is always demanded 
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in cities, and paid weekly. In, and adjoining 
large cities, the large manufactories are for the 
most part situated, and the nature of their op- 
erations and the kind of work carried on there 
depends on the products of the adjoining coun- 
try and its demands. Thus, the principal scat 
of the cotton and woollen manufactories is in 
the New England and Middle States ; the iron 
works at Pittsburg, and other Western cities ; 
miscellaneous manufactories on a smaller scale 
are found throughout the country. In the 
former kinds of manufactories the demand for 
operatives is unsteady and variable, with a con- 
sequent rise and depression of wages ; in the 
latter the fluctuations are not so observable 
and employment is more steady. Flour and 
grist mills, fulling mills,and wool-carding ma- 
chines, are numerous throughout the country; 
although their operations are conducted for the 
most part on a small scale. We profess our- 
selves unable, however, to give anything like 
an accurate standard of wages for the labour 
performed in these several establishments ; — 
whatever is offered is generally well paid. — 
Mining (we speak not now of that in Califor- 
nia, to which we intend to devote a separate 
notice) is mostly carried on in the Middle and 
Wes:ern States, in many of which coal, lead, 
copper and iron are to be found in abundance. 
The first is extracted at 3 to 6 cents per bushel, 
according to the opportunities afforded lor ex- 
cavation and its abundance. The lead and cop- 
per mines are conducted for the most part by 
adventurers, and sometimes turn out very pro- 
fitable, but in most instances they barely pay 
the expenses and trouble to the "prospectors," 
so called, from the circumstance of their dig- 
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ging on chance, for a prospect of success The 
owner of the land either rents it for the pur- 
pose, or is satisfied to receive a proportion of 
the profits. Sometimes the most persevering 
efforts are unsuccessful ; and it rarely happens, 
that a good and very profitable "lead" or vein 
may be opened. Smelting affords good wages 
to- those understanding the business. Iron is- 
generally the most abundant of the hard me- 
tals, and most certainly procured where it 
abounds ; it furnishes a means of employment 
to many pesons at reasonable wages. 

The numerous steamboats, particularly on 
the Western rivers, employ a number of hands, 
at high wages — from $20 to $30 per month 
and found. Those employed for the purpose 
of taking freight on board, and putting it off* 
at the ultimate points of destination, and inter- 
mediate landings-^are named deck hands* 
Another class attending the fires, and hence 
called firemen, receive when paid a higher 
xate of wages. Most of those employedrin the 
latter capacity in the West are negro slaves, 
belonging to the owners of the boat, or hired 
by them from their masters, A number of 
waiters are employed in the cabin, at good 
rates of wages, and the salaries of the higher 
officers, engineers, pilots, clerks, &c, range 
from $60 to $120 per month. These latter, if 
we except the incident dangers to which steam 
navigation is exposed, have desirable situations 
and comfort ; the same cannot be said of the 
working hands, who are obliged to work hard 
and take meals and beds irregularly, without 
a decent conveniency in either respect. They 
are often subjected to harsh and violent treat- 
ment by mates or captains, being set on shore 
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at pleasure, and frequently in a place where it 
may be difficult to procure employment, or 
sometimes for an undeserved cause, being as- 
sailed by a volley of abuse and blasphemies. 
By this course of proceeding, the dignity of 
labor is reduced below the standard at which 
it should be found in any civilized country, 
and loudly demands in vindication the inflic- 
tion of legal penalties against the authors of 
those injuries, who have been too often suf- 
fered to escape with impunity. 

In mechanical employments, tradesmen gen- 
erally make an estimate of the job to be exe- 
cuted, or work at stated prices, according to 
the nature of their contract. These works are 
carried on either by individual or combined 
exertion ; in the latter case, assistants have to 
be procured, to work by the day or job, as 
agreed on, either with or without board. The 
following table might approximate pretty 
closely to the day wages of mechanics, with or 
without board ; — 

Carpenters, from $1 50 to 2 00 per day, and fovind. 

Bricklayers, 150 2 25 do not found. 

Masons* 1 25 2 00 do and found. 

Painters, 1 50 3 00 do not found. 

Tailors, 1 00 1 50 do nut found. 

Boot and Shoe Ma- 
kers, 125 150 do do 

Plasterers, 1 50 2 00 do and found. 

Bakers, 10 00 30 00 per month, do 

Weavers, 14 00 3ooo do not found. 

Blacksmiths, 12 00 20 00 do and found. 

Coopers, 1 00 1 50 per day do 

Tinners, 1 00 1 50 do do 

Wages in California, Oregon and the Territories, are not 

included in this table. 

It will be unnecessary to add to the list, as 
an accurate estimate of the proportionate rate 
of wages in this and other countries, compared 
with the remuneration given to the profession 
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of the above handicrafts, can be easily ascer- 
tained. In this list, also, we are supposed to 
refer to finished journeymen in the larger 
towns and cities. Apprentices are sometimes 
allowed a small rate of remuneration for their 
services, especially when nearly perfect in the 
trade ; this, however, usually depends on the 
agreement made in signing their indentures. 
On public works, or in the country villages, 
men that have not been regularly brought up 
to a trade, such as those capable of working at 
masonry or carpentry, receive lower wages. 

Agricultural labor, although it affords the 
lowest remuneration, is nevertheless to be pre- 
ferred by the man accustomed to this sort of 
employment, in his native country. It is al- 
ways more steady and less variable than other 
kinds of labor ; payment can be obtained more 
readily on the demand of the laborer ; board 
and washing are always furnished; and la- 
borers are not required as in most other 
works, to task themselves beyond reasonable 
exertions. Temptations for spending money 
are seldom presented in the country; and, 
consequently, in most cases, the Irish emigrant 
will find the amount saved at the end of each 
year greater than it would have been with 
higher wages, but without the opportunity of 
practising equal economy. Above all things, 
should he feel inclined to locate on land, after 
earning some money, it should be his endeavor 
to adopt this employment, as his best prepara- 
tory mode of disposing of his time and exer- 
tions. Much useful information will be ob- 
tained of the mode of farming and the kind of 
labor and management necessary ; and hardly 
more than a year or two need elapse, with 
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strict economy, until ho be furnished with the 
means of entering a tract of land on his own 
account. 

Farm hands are hired for the month, three 
or six months, and by the year ; generally at 
their own option.* The rates of wages per 
month range from $10 to $16, in different 
States, and rarely as ±Agh as $18. The rates 
by the year vary from $120 to $180. In free 
States, the highest rate of wages is usually ob- 
tained on farms ; but in slave States, contain- 
ing a small proportion of colored persons to the 
white population, as in Western Virginia, 
Kentucky and Missouri* agricultural employ- 
ment is easily procured and well remunerated. 
In the Southern States, where the negro slaves 
are numerous, whites cannot obtain — neither 
should they seek employment, on plantations, 
unless in some other capacity than as mere 
laborers. The climate and peculiarities of cul- 
ture there, will always, we believe, exclude 
the white man from employments that seem 
better suited to the constitutions of the negro 
race. It should also be remarked, that money 
more abounds in the old States than in the 
newly settled districts ; in the former, better 
chances of farm hire are usually presented, and 
cash payments made with greater punctuality 
and less delay. Indiana, Illinois, Missouri and 
Iowa, in the lower parts, will afford the best 
openings for laborers in the West. 

° The rate of wages per day during harvest in most of the 
Western States varies from $1 to $2. The former is the usu- 
al figure; but on account of the -numbers of young men left 
for California within the previous two years, the latter was 
the prevailing rate for the harvest of 1830. We haye reason 
to suppose that wages in the older States do not take such a 
proportionate rise during harvest; as the number or labor- 
ers to supply agricultural want* must be greater. 
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A difference alio exists, on the score of farm- 
ing employments, between the free and slave 
States. In the former, labor seems to be more 
respected, and laborers are treated with great- 
er consideration by their employers ; the con- 
sequence is, all classes feel themselves more 
equalized in condition. In those States hav- 
ing a scattered slave population, the masters 
and their children are not above working with 
their negro servants in the fields. In case of 
white men being hired for agricultural work, 
they always sit down with the family to meals, 
as in the free States ; the negroes partake of 
their meals in a separate apartment, or after 
the family rises from table. So far as kindness 
and good treatment of farm hands are con- 
cerned, the differences are not noticeable be- 
tween the free and slave States ; if the absence 
of equality be at all observable, it is in the ex- 
olnsivenejs of social and convivial gatherings. 
But we have known instances in the Eastern 
States, where a greater distance intervened be- 
tween wealthy farmers and their assistants 
than in the slave States ; and where, in some 
cases, the latter persons were not admitted to 
the tables of the former. This, degree of ex- 
clusiveness is as yet unknown throughout the 
West ; and would, if manifested, be taken in 
the light of an insult by the humblest agricul- 
tural laborer. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Previous knowledge of local resources and im- 
pediments in application for employment — 
Accountants and educated persons — Curren- 
cy, exchanges, banks, &c. — Store payments 
— Promissory notes. 

In seeking employment, as before remarked, 
those persons accustomed to the mechanical or 
agricultural labor of the country have an evi- 
dent advantage over the emigrant newly ar- 
rived in the United States. It very frequently 
happens, also, that advantage will be taken of 
the necessities of the latter, who will be desi- 
rous of obtaining employment, however low 
may be the wages offered him. But in many 
instances, the most competent workman and 
the best known, may find it a difficult matter 
to procure a job of work. 

A knowledge of local opportunities for the 
exercise of a particular business or trade, is of 
much importance to the emigrant ; this is often 
wanting to him, particularly after his immedi- 
ate arrival. "For want of such knowledge, he 
may pass without the least suspicion the very 
workshop, in which his services might be re- 
quired. He may at first find himself awkward 
and inexpert in the process of the trade or oc- 
cupation at whicn he may be engaged, and 
which may differ in a material degree from 
that to which he had been accustomed. To 
instance cases of agricultural labor : the felling 
of trees, chopping, splitting rails, building 
fences, ploughing in half-cleared land, &c, will 
b3 totally different from any country work at 
which he might be heretofore engaged. These 
difficulties may prove a serious obstacle at 
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first ; but a smart, industrious man, and one 
desirous of profiting by instruction, will, after 
a few weeks' experience, learn to overcome 
these impediments. He should also have a 
previous knowledge of these difficulties, hon- 
estly state hi* deficiencies, when requisite, and 
he will always find persons sufficiently obli- 
ging to give him necessary directions. His in- 
experience may prevent him for a month or 
two, or perhaps longer, from receiving the 
rates of wages to which competent workmen 
in the same employment are entitled; but 
should not, unless through his own fault, keep 
him after this length of time from acquiring 
the highest compensation. 

There is a class of adventurers who seek the 
United States, in hopes of falling into situa- 
tions as shopmen or clerks, and who have not 
been brought up to any kind of manual labor. 
These persons, of all others, are, in a general 
way, most likely to fail in accomplishing the 
object of their wishes. The situations for 
which they apply always require trustworthy 
persons, who can come well recommended. 
No matter how honest or competent the stran- 
ger may be, or no matter what quantity of re- 
spectable recommendations ho may bring from 
home, — unless the parties recommending, and 
those to whom the letters of recommendation 
are addressed be acquainted, his chances for 
employment in large cities are small. Mer- 
chants always have a sufficiency of applications 
from respectable and competent young men,' 
well acquainted with the business habits and 
characters of their own c .untry and its people ; 
and the numbers seeking to engage in mercan- 
tile business, renders the walks of the profession 
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overcrowded. Hence, we have known num- 
bers of a class, who e talents and accomplish- 
ments deserved better advancement, obliged to 
take up with engagements far below their ex- 
pectations when leaving home, and entering 
into service as tapsters, waiters or house ser- 
vants. Sometimes, persons of superior educa- 
tion, for want of better success, have been 
obliged to resort to the most laborious and me- 
nial occupations, at least in the commence- 
ment of their career ; and especially when they 
have no influential friends capable of prefer- 
ring their claims for higher situations. It 
must be remarked, also, that the influence and 
exertions of Mends are in general of less avail 
than might be supposed, in the United States ; 
here, each man must be the architect of his 
fortunes, and depend solely on his own exer- 
tions. 

We are of the opinion that persons of the 
class just now alluded to, and who are sup- 
posed to have an accurate knowledge of the 
grammatical rules and pronunciation* of the 
English language, who write a good hand, and 
have a thorough acquaintance with arithme- 
tic, book keeping and geography, can have no 
difficulty in getting employed by the school 
directors of some of the country districts, to 
teach in some one or other of the common 
schools. For this service, the salaries in dif- 
ferent States vary from $16 to $25 per month. 
The better chances for engagement would be 
out of the New England States, and in the in- 

° The authorities for English pronunciation in the United 
Statesvare, Walker's and Webster's Pronouncing Dictiona- 
ries. The latter is the work of the National Ortnoepist; 
hat the former is also admired and followed. 
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tenor oi others ; particularly in the Western 
and Southern States In the latter States, 
however, schools are not always continued for 
the year round. In most cases, they last for 
six and nine months in the year. The highest 
salaries are given in the Southern States. 
Board is sometimes, but not often, allowed in 
addition ; and at the expiration of each term, 
it is easy to make out another school in some 
neighboring district. The persons employed 
in many of those schools, for want of others 
more competent, possess very often inferior 
qualifications. 

If, in addition to the requisites of a common 
education, a good knowledge of mathematics 
and the ancient and modern languages be pos- 
sessed, it will be no difficult matter to obtain 
a situation as teacher in some college or acad- 
emy, at a salary proportioned to the qualifica- 
tions possessed. In some of the Southern 
States, particularly, a situation as family tutor 
in some of the houses of the wealthy planters, 
could be easily procured. But we would sup- 
pose, in most of the rising Western and South- 
ern towns, excellent opportunities for the 
opening of male and female high schools could 
be found ; and we would strongly urge upon 
well educated tnd practical teachers the ad- 
vice of opening academies or superior schools 
on their own account, or in partnership with 
others of like qualifications. Moreover, this 
employment, as it ought to be, is looked upon 
as combining respectability of vocation with 
the deserving of an extended and pecuniary 
patronage. 

Having thus treated on the different em- 
ployments to which Irish Emigrants mifht bt 
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likely to resort, in their efforts to procure a 
livelihood, it will be necessary, perhaps, to 
offer a few observations on the monetary trans- 
actions of the country, for those who have but 
an imperfect knowledge of them. The cur- 
rency, as at home, consists of bank bills and 
specie — gold and silver coins, and copper cents 
— the latter are not in circulation in most of 
the Western and Southern States. The Uni- 
ted States gold coin is found in the dollar, 
quarter eagle (2.i dollars), half eagle, or 5 
dollars, and eagle, or 10 dollars, and 20 dollar 
pieces. The silver coin is found in the 5, 10, 
25, 50 cent, and dollar pieces. A new coin, in 
proportions of silver and copper, and of the 
value of 3 cents, has been lately issued. Th* 
copper coin is found in cents alone, 100 of 
which are equal to the dollar ; — as nominal 
coin, the mill (ten of which make a cent), and 
which is not in circulation, need scarcely be 
named. But besides these, the gold and silver 
coins of other countries freely circulate accord- 
ing to the following standard, which is never- 
theless fluctuating, but never to any considera- 
ble amount. In business sheets the following 
mark $ designates dollars, and c. cents, as £ 
stands for pounds sterling in Great Britain. 
Exchange is low or high, as the balance of 
trade stands for or against a particular coun- 
try 
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Names or Coins. 

GOLD. 

A Johannes 
A Doubloon 
A Moidore 
An English Guinea 
A French Guinea 
An English Sovereign 
A Spanish Pistole 
A French Pistole 

MLVER. 

Crown, Eng. A French 
Spanish, Swedish or 

Danish Dollars 
An English Shilling 
A Pistareen 



Standard 


Gt. Britain 


Weight. 


ster. money 


dwt. gr. 


£ s. rf. 


18 0 


3 12 0 


16 21 


3 6 0 


6 18 


17 0 


5 6 


110 


5 5 


1 1 2 


4 80 


1 0 0 


4 6 


16 6 


4 4 


16 0 


ia o 


5 G 


17 6 


4 6 


3 18 


1 0 


3 11 


\0H 



Federal 
Value. 
9 c. m. 

16 00 O 
13 60 
6 00 
5 00 
4 60 
• 84 



3 77 
3 66 



00 O 
22 2 
20 O 



All the gold coins of equal fineness, at 89 cents per dwt. 
and silver at 111 cents per oz. 

The Banking institutions of the United 
States are perhaps more numerous, and more 
subject to contractions and expansions, than 
those of any other country. Counterfeit bill» 
are often in circulation, and sometimes so well 
executed that even the officers of the Banks on 
which they are forged, are deceived on their 
presentation. For the discovery of forgerie* 
and to direct business persons in the rates of 
discount on each Bank, monthly publications 
are issued in the different cities, called " Bank 
Bill "or ** Counterfeit Detectors." These are 
mostly issued from the offices of Exchange 
Brokers ; and many of the city papers give the 
rates of discount with daily corrections. When, 
for example, 65 or 5 discount be found affixed 
to* each Bank, it means, that so much must be 
deducted per cent from the value of the Bill 
for the Exchange Brokers ; but if a slight dis- 
count, which does not descend below & to 10, 
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be marked, and the bank be supposed good 
for the redemption of these bills, hnrdly any 
objection is made to receiving them in the 
usual business transactions. The word " par" 
means, that no discount is to be deducted from 
the bill. Negociable bank bills vary in denom- 
ination from one to one hundred dollars, and 
are always engraved with devices peculiar to 
each bank, and sometimes each bank has a 
different device for bills of different denomina- 
tions or branches. Besides the dollar bank 
bills, in some States there are issues of bank 
tokens of a smaller denomination, which are 
usually nicknamed 11 shinplasters ; " these 
notes will not be received, perhaps, within a 
circuit of more than ten or fifteen miles from 
the place in which they are issued, and should, 
therefore, be always refused by persons about 
to travel to a farther distance. These few 
hints may afford some requisite information to 
the early emigrant, and put him on his guard 
in the reception of paper money. 

A mode of payment for labor, often resorted 
to, is that of giving an order on a store to a 
certain amount; it is usually adopted in con- 
sequence of a previous understanding between 
the employer and the storekeeper, or, as is of- 
ten the case, when the employer is owner of, 
or partner in, the concern. This mode of liqui- 
dating a just debt is liable to many objections ; 
and should not, if possible, be accepted by the 
laborer. In addition to this, in remote districts 
or newly settled countries, payment is often 
made in trade or kind, so that the product 
given has to be converted into cash by the re- 
ceiver, in the most available manner. In many 
instances, notes or promises of payment made 
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to the employer are transferred to the em- 
ployed for collection, much, perhaps, to his an- 
noyance and dislike. It is true, that in all 
cases, except where a regular and specified 
contract be entered upon for the purpose, the 
employed can, by law, demand payment in 
specie ; but in certain circumstances, he wou d 
find it disagreeable to make such demand, es- 
pecially where a contrary established custom 
regulates the exchange business of a certain 
locality. 



CHAPTER X. 
Farming — Its recommendation as a pursuit, to 
the Irish agricultural emigrant — Public land 
and its mode of entry — Partial improvements 
and opened farms — Opportunities for pur- 
chase — Renting and farming on shares — 
General condition of the Irish agricultural 
settler. 

Although many opportunities for the profit- 
able investment of labor and capital are open 
to the Irish emigrant throughout the United 
States, there is on., of ail others, to which we 
would direct his attention, especially if accus- 
tomed to agricultural pursuits. We speak now 
of Land, whether in its wild or cultivated con- 
dition. It cannot be for a moment doubted, 
but this source of future wealth, will amply 
repay the toil and expense of reclaiming and 
cultivation. Other pursuits may possibly lead 
to the accumulation of large fortunes, in a • 
shorter space of time than would be necessary 
to render land productive ; but in all instances 
the value of land, whether wild or under cul- 
tivation, steadily advances in price, and will 
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always command in market a fair rise on the 
original cost of purchase. Instance* to the 
contrary are found, no doubt, as in cases of the 
entry of broken, wet, unprofitable soil ; some- 
times, also, speculative estimates run a little 
in advance of actual worth to the persons en- 
tering, who do not intend to become settlers 
themsrtves. Oftentimes, when the parties are 
removed some distance from their entered 
tracts, there is no opportunity of selling to 
their advantage, whilst, perhaps, unpaid taxes 
are accumulating. Our remarks, then, must 
be understood to apply solely to the case » »f 
persons becoming actual settlers, or who judi- 
ciously enter tracts of land adjoining the place 
of their intended residence. 

A previous knowledge of agricultural pur- 
suits although of advantage, is by no means 
absolutely necessary for a settler, who designs 
addicting himself to such a mode of life. The 
most experienced Irish farmer has much to 
learn in America, before he will be enabled 
rightly to execute the kind of work he has to 
encounter. 

An idea of the manner in which a first set- 
tlement is usually made on public land, may 
be of advantage to the intended settler. As 
soon as a certain district is laid off for survey, 
the surveyors commence operation by running 
lines north and south, in parallel directions ; 
these are transected again, from east to west. 
These squares, six miles in length on each 
side, are named townships. Each township 
is divided into 36 sections, of a square mile 
each, and containing 640 acres. These sec- 
tions are subdivided into quarter sections oi 
160 acres, half, quarters of 80 acres, and six- 
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teenths or 40 acres. In the Western States 
generally, the sixteenth section of 640 acres 
are set apart for school purposes in each town- 
ship ; this is reserved for disposal by tne school 
trustees, for the benefit of common education. 
Maps of the survey for each district are depo- 
sited in a public land office, at which the en- 
tered and unentered tracts will be shown ; co- 
pies of the maps, with the numbers of the foi - 
ties or the sections marked for direction, with 
the names of purchasers, if entered, can be 
there obtained for a small sum. The govern- 
ment price of land is $1.25 per acre, if unsold 
at public auction ; but it will be first sold at 
public auction if a higher bid can be obtained, 
in any quantity, from 40 acres upwards.* The 
title to land is simple and furnished to the pur- 
chaser by the land agent for a small fee.f 

No sooner are the districts thus laid off tfoan 
a general rush is made to secure the sections 
or tracts considered most valuable. A know- 
ledge of soil, location, conveniences, &c, is 
required in order to procure a good entry. For 
this purpose personal inspection or reliable in- 
formation from an intelligent friend who has 
examined the various tracts, will be necessary. 
A copy of the map is usually taken to the 
district it includes, the lines and numbers will 
be shown by a person residing near, or they 
can be otherwise obtained on enquiry ; -the 
land is examined with its appurtenances, and 
provided there be no other claimant, it can be 



° It is now in agitation, to donate the public domain in 
small tracts to actual settlers, and recommendations to tbia 
effect have been proposed to Congress by some of the most 
influential members. 

Vide, Act of Congress, approved 20th May, 1785, and 
nbsequent Acts. 
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paid for and entered at the land office. It is 
not, however, necessary to pay for the land 
immediatel3% which is indeed seldom done ; — 
most of those who go in quest of land, as soon 
as they have made a choice, proceed to the 
-erection of a small log cabin, and thus estab- 
lish a pre-emption claim to the land on which 
it is built. It will be theirs at least until the 
land comes into the market, and then they 
have a right to prior entry. Land is not sub- 
ject to taxation, for some years after the first 
purchase. In case some unforeseen accident 
should prevent the pre-emptionist or " squat- 
ter" from being able to enter his land, at the 
time another might be enabled to do so, it 
would not be safe for a purchaser to take the 
land over his head, without his buying his 
good will ; for although the law of the land 
might assign possession, public opinion could 
not be braved with impunity. In nearly all 
such cases, however, a compromise is ea- 
sily effected with the possessor ; and at all 
times, numbers of squatters will be found, 
ready to part with their claims, when due 
compensation is allowed for improvements, 
which are hardly undertaken on an extensive 
ecale. This would be often the easiest and 
most advantageous mode of getting land, for 
persons possessing a small capital ; it would 
eave previous trouble, hardships and loss of 
time in riding over a large extent of country, 
and in being obliged to put up with many 
privations. Persons possessing a sum varying 
from $150 to $200 could find small tracts t© 
suit them in such a condition, in all the newly 
settled States. Some public land, which ow- 
ing to various circumstances would not be 
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worth entering at first, might remain neglect- 
ed for a considerable time ; and, indeed, in cer- 
tain cases, many desirable tiacts are looked 
over for years, without being entered. The 
person about to locate on public land will have 
need to be on his guard in seeking information 
from interested persons ; he may be told of 
claims set up, which really have no founda- 
tion,— the object will mostly be to gain time 
for a particular purpose. Resolution and per- 
sonal courage in defence of a claim are neces - 
sary, and often called into requisition, against 
some unprinciplnd adventurer. 

As soon as the land has been entered in this 
manner, the first object of consideration will 
be the erection of a log hut or cabin. This is 
effected by felling some trees and dressing 
them, usually in a rude manner, calling toge- 
ther a few hands to assist in elevating them to 
their required position,and covering the whole 
with shingles. The seams are chinked with 
pieces of wood or stone, and the whole plas- 
tered with sands or mortar. Land has to be 
cleared and fenced afterwards, broken up, and 
sowed down under grain or corn. For two or 
three years little can be made,beyond the mere 
necessaries of food and clothing ; the first year 
requires an outlay for family support. In some 
instances, cottages ready made in parted sec- 
tions, are sold in the Western cities, and car- 
ried by the intended settler to his location : — 
they are there jointed together in a few hours, 
and are then ready for the comfortable recep- 
tion of the inmates. These framed houses sell 
at from $80 to $300, and are well adapted for 
economical purposes, where entrances have 
been made on open prairie land with little 
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wood attached. The cost of transportation on 
boats or wagons may be worth consideration. 
Once fairly settled down, and health being un- 
interrupted for the first years of his location, 
the squatter, especially if aided by a numer- 
ous and industrious family of grown boys, will 
soon be enabled to look around him with as- 
surances of comfort, plenty and independence. 
These desirable acquisitions are not procured for 
the first few years after settlement, unless at- 
tained by the expenditure of a considerable 
amount of capital. It should be remarked, 
that the Irish emigrant unacquainted with the 
mode of clearing land, labors under a peculiar 
disadvantage, when entering upon this kind of 
life and must be at considerable expense if he 
hires hands to clear land for him. 

Farming land can be always purchased in 
all parts of the States, at various prices, accord- 
ing co location, quality and improvement. — 
These prices vary from $2 to $30 per acre; but 
in the vicinity of large cities they may rate 
higher. Although the soil of the Eastern and 
Middle, is on the whole inferior to that of the 
"Western States, the density of population in 
the former causes land to sell at higher rates. 
"We would therefore advise the Irish emigrant 
possessing a small capital, and desirous of in- 
vesting it to the greatest advantage, in the 
purchase of land, to direct his course to the 
West. In all parts of the country, however, 
by watching proper opportunities of purchas- 
ing, land can be had for ready money at ac- 
commodating prices. Sometimes farms are 
sold to close mortgages, or under execution ; 
but in most instances, the voluntary desire of 
the owner to engage in some other pursuit, or 
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seek another location induces him to sell. — 
Sometimes the terms of sale will admit the 
purchase of land, by paying instalments, and 
reasonable time may be allowed the purchaser 
for the final payment. This mode of buying 
however, mostly requires the addition of legal 
rates of interest, unless a special proviso to the 
contrary be entered in the contract. 

In order to carry on farming in a profitable 
manner, the purchaser of a farm should have 
some capital wherewith to commence opera- 
tions. In proportion to its size also, he will 
require additional assistance ; but a farmer 
with a family containing some two or three 
stout, industrious sons, will be enabled to at- 
tend to the cultivation of 30 or 80 cleared 
acres, by following the usual mode of tillage 
practised in most parts of the country. Farnv 
ing implements are necessary for his purpose ; 
and hogs, horned cattle and horses in propor- 
tion to the wants of his family and the capa- 
bilities of his farm. 

Most of the farming operations of the United 
States are carried on by the owners of the 
land ; but in many instances farms are rented 
and the rents paid in a specified sum of money 
— or as mostly happens, in a stated proportion 
of the crops cultivated. In the first case, mo- 
ney rents vary from 50 cents to $8 and $10 
per acre. These latter rents are only paid in 
the vicinity of large cities or old states, and ^ 
for small tracts under improved tillage. In 
other instances, the proportion of the crop 
paid to the owner is usually one half in the - 
Eastern or Middle States, and one-third in the 
Western. Sometimes the rent is paid in im- 
provements, and leases of land, from five to 
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ten years are taken, generally on the condi- 
tion of the renter effecting a clearing, and the 
erection of fences and houses. With a good 
family to assist, the renter can raise sufficient 
for their subsistence, and may be able in the 
course of a few years to lay up sufficient to 
purchase a farm of his own. The latter is an 
event of no easy accomplishment in the older 
States ; but in the partially settled States or 
the West, this object can be effected with lit- 
tle difficulty. A small capital to start with is 
necessary; and whatever implements or stock 
may be procured will be of use afterwards, 
when about to commence farming on his own 
account. No person should undertake farm- 
ing without being resolved on following it as a 
profession, and it should be the object of the 
farmer to escape as soon as possible from the 
condition of renter to that of occupier. Many 
having this object in view, are, nevertheless, 
kept from the accomplishment of their designs 
for years, owing to ill-directed exertions and 
bad management. 

Farming is often undertaken on " shares," 
and particularly in the Western States. By 
this is meant, that the owner furnish seed corn, 
implements of agriculture, horses, &c, to the 
cultivator, on condition of receiving one half 
of the crop. In the Western States, board and 
washing is allowed in addition. In some cases, 
higher or lower proportions are given, accord- 
ing to the quality of the soil ; but i._ most ca- 
ses, the allowance to the cultivator is under 
this rate. For a single man, this is usually the 
most profitable mode of farming, especially 
when he has no capital to expend in furnish- 
ing himself. If he takes rented land, he will 
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be put to the inconvenience of boarding at 
some neighboring farm huuse, or of keeping 
what is called " bachelor's hall ; " by-the-bye, 
one of the most untidy and comfortless esta- 
blishments that can well be imagined. He is 
obliged to do his own cooking and housekeep- 
ing; and this interferes in a great measure 
with his time and out-door operations. 

From all that has been now said on the sub- 
ject of farming, the emigrant will be enabled 
to see its characteristics partially revealed. We 
think that in a very great number of instances, 
the toil and energy of many of our countrymen 
are absolutely thrown away in the pursuit of 
other vocations. The improvident mode of 
living from day to day, without making pro- 
vision for the future, and which has been 
adopted by so many Irishmen, leaves them un- 
provided for the rainy season, and worse off at 
the close than at the commencement of their 
career. On the contrary, whenever an Irish- 
man becomes the owner and cultivator of *he 
soil, no man seems to know better how to 
make it produce with advantage, and no man 
advances to an independent standing with 
more rapid strides. We think, indeed, that if 
any of our city laborers would have the oppor- 
tunity of making a visit to some of the Irish 
agriculturalists of the West, a contrast might 
be instituted between two separate conditions 
of life, that could not fail in exciting salutary 
reflections in the minds of the former, and in 
favor of the latter classes. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
House-raising — Fencing — Farm-stocking — 

Agricultural implements. 

It will be necessary to touch lightly on the 
measures to be adopted by the agriculturist, 
under the various circumstances in which he 
finds himself placed. If his capital enables 
him to enter upon a J arm already cleared and 
improved, and to stock it in a proper manner, 
there can hardly be a question but it would be 
to his advantage to make such a purchase ; for 
in most instances, farms of this kind can be 
obtained at such rates as only fairly cover (in- 
cluding Congress price) the mere cost of addi- 
tional outlay. Thus hard personal labor will 
be saved, and the farmer, from the commence- 
ment of his career, will enjoy the domestic 
comforts of life ; whereas, if he undertook im- 
provement on his own account, ho might find 
himself at a much greater loss to bring the 
farm offered for sale to its present advanced 
condition. Besides, the work of house-raising, 
chopping, splitting rails, and clearing, is out of 
the line of the Irish agricultural emigrant ; all 
that follows, bear a greater resemblance to the 
usual farming operations of his own country, 
with some slight differences as to the mode of 
tilling. 

But we will now suppose the emigrant to be 
unprovided with capital, and to have entered 
land by pre-emption, or by purchase from the 
government. He must then commence im- 
provement* upon a small scale. If he designs 
erecting a house, and would prefer the ex- 
change of labor to which he is accustomed, for 
that which would come rather awkward to 
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him ; in most casea, he will hare an opportu- 
nity of making such arrangements with other 
persons, as may better advance his objects. 
Thus, whilst a dexterous axeman is engaged 
in the felling of his timber, in clearing land 
and rail-splitting, he may be able to requite 
these services by ploughing, harvesting or oth- 
er labor to which he is accustomed. But, as 
the former kinds of work are usually per- 
formed in the winter season, it may not always 
be convenient to exchange labor, unless the 
backwoodsman be satisfied to forego his claims 
until the season arrives for the latter employ- 
ment. However, the payment of ready money 
will always command the services of clearers, 
choppers and rail makers. A good set of 
house logs, according to dimensions, numbers, 
&c, will be hewed by those accustomed to the 
work at from $10 to $16. If prepared on the 
ground from which they were cut, a good yoke 
of oxen, with a drag chain, will haul them to 
the spot designed for building in a few hours. 
Some dressed poles or sawed joists for rafters 
can be easily obtained ; the latter are prefera- 
ble, if saw- mills abound in the neighborhood. 
Shingles are often out of the question in re- 
mote settlements, but their place is supplied 
by clap-boards, varying from two and a half 
to three feet in length. These are easily riveted, 
and a few hundreds will cover a pretty large 
house, but in a v^ry rude manner. It mostly 
happens, that new settlers only design the first 
log house of their erection for a temporary 
dwelling ; when they are enabled to recover 
themselves somewhat, this is converted into a 
kitchen, a meat .house, or some such out oflice, 
and a better house or set of houses is erected 
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on the adjoining ground. As these are the 
usual modes of proceeding, in the commence- 
ment of a settler's life, we confine ourselves- 
altogether to a description of them. 

The materials for building being prepared 
and drawn to the ground, it will be the object 
of the owner to pitch upon a certain day for 
the house raising, and to prepare a dinner and 
•upper at a convenient place, for the number 
of hands he expects to assist him. If the house 
to be erected is of more than ordinary cabin 
height, or if it consist of an upper and lower 
apartment, the number of men required to 
raise it will be greater. In order to get 
through in a day, due measures must be pre- 
viously taken, that when the hands arrive on 
the ground there may be no unnecessary de- 
lay. Peizing poles and skids, to place against 
the sides of the building, and of different 
lengths, to suit the sliding of the logs to their 
places, should be procured. An experienced 
house-builder, and one whose words and ex- 
ample will be capable of stimulating his fel- 
lows to exertion, should be selected as '» boss," 
or director of the work. Corner men, active 
and expert with the axe, to give the due notch- 
es in the logs, should be stationed on the sev- 
eral angles of the building. Sometimes two 
or more setts will be requisite, as in the case 
of the erection of a double pen, or out build- 
ings. When measures are well taken, the day 
favorable, and a sufficient number of working 
men, and no talkers on the ground, the house 
will run up before the close of the day, or per- 
haps in a few hours. A convivial evening 
usually succeeds. We would wish, however, 
that in all cases the use of spirituous liquors 
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would be dispensed with on these occasions, 
as the work would always proceed with great- 
er rapidity, nor would enjoyment and hilarity 
be in any degree lessened. 

Sometimes, as in the case of rudely con- 
structed log huts, the felling of trees, cutting 
to requisite lengths, hewing, and raising of 
logs, may be undertaken and finished on the 
same day. An invitation must be given to the 
neighbors the day before, as in the former 
case ; few will fail to attend, if not prevented 
by some pressing engagement. The work that 
remains unfinished after the log raising, is easi- 
ly accomplished by an ingenious man, who has 
a tolerable experience of the mode of proceed- 
ing in these cases. Spalls of rock, large and 
small chips, and dressings of timber, serve for 
the chinking between the logs ; mud, or lime, 
which is easily burned on the spot, if limestone 
abounds, stops the crevices ; the saw opens the 
logs for the insertion of doors, windows, stone 
or wood-built chimneys, with interior coating 
of stone ; sawed or dressed plank forms the 
floor ; and a few poles placed over the clap- 
boards, and confined by wooden pins to the 
sheeting underneath, give a tolerable idea of 
the work required on a log cabin, in its rudest 
state. Weather-boarding, plastering, shing- 
ling, and the erection of a porch, are the re- 
quisites of a comfortable log house ; but re- 
quire a considerable additional expense. A 
good frame or brick house containing several 
apartments, can be erected in any portion of 
tne settled districts of the West, at an expense 
varying from three to eight hundred dollars ; 
the structure, however, must be plain. 
The usual rates for splitting fence-rails in 
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the West is 50 cents per hundred ; the hauling, 
if at no great distance, and the erection, will 
cost 50 cents in addition. The number of rails 
to surround forty acres of a square, with stake 
and rider fence, and ten rails in height, will be 
according to the angle of the pannels, from. 
11,000 to 12,000. A man will put up 1,000 
fence-rails in a day. White oak, walnut or 
black locust, will make the most durable fence ; 
but fences will have to be removed or recon- 
structed, with fresh rails inserted, every ten 
or twelve years. Cotton wood rails, if they 
can be procured, will answer well on open 
prairie. The planting of hedges on the latter, 
has been found to succeed as an experiment ; 
h'.wever, it cannot be immediately advanta- 
geous to the settler, especially if rail timber 
can be conveniently procured. 

The stocking of a farm has next to be con . 
sidered, and this must be undertaken with a 
due reference to its capabilities and products. 
A span of horses or a yoke of oxen will be re- 
quired ; the former would be most desirable 
for general purposes, in the way of ploughing 
and drawing. Farms adjoining an extensive 
range of prairie are favorable to stock raising, 
and this is often the most profitable underta- 
king ; especially when remote from market, to 
which other kinds of produce must be hauled. 
Quantities of corn, oats, hay. &c, must be 
raised for the purpose of wintering, and in pro- 
portion to the number of stock and the length 
and severity of winter. At certain seasons 
beef raising, and at others, hog raising will 
turn out most profitable ; but the adoption of 
his mode of management to the expectations 
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of a favorable result characterizes the intelli- 
gent farmer. Provided he be out of debt, it 
will be a mere matter of money making with 
him ; his mind is always at rest, as to his fu- 
ture independence. It sometimes happens, 
also, that his means may not allow him to pur- 
chase stock for ready money ; but in the West- 
ern States he can mostly procure them on a 
credit, he will be allowed reasonable time for 
liquidation, and his increase of means, with 
good success in his mode of management, will 
soon enable him to meet all demands. 

No difficulty whatever is experienced in 
breaking up prairie soil, to fit it for purposes 
of cultivation. A good yoke or two of oxen, 
with a strong plough (the roller plough being 
preferred) will suffice for a first ploughing. In 
the timber land, the stumps and roots of trees 
and bushes not yet removed, will occasion 
more trouble and require an additional yoke 
of oxen, according to the nature of the oppo- 
sition to' be encountered. These impediments 
to agriculture will be removed in a great mea- 
sure after the first crop has been produced ; 
but it may take some time before the roots and 
stumps decay and become entirely eradicated. 
In most instances, the land is only partially 
cleared at first ; many trees are left standing 
for future removal, and the bark chopped 
round to deaden them. The ploughing and 
sowing are carried on underneath, and some- 
times accidents are known to occur both to 
men and horses by the falling of these trees, in. 
the case of storms or high winds. 

An orchard is one of the first plantations of 
the settler ; the earlier it be set out the sooner 
it arrives at maturity, and the first fruits pro- 
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duced in a new settlement are generally very 
profitable to the grower. The kind of trees 
must be suited to the soil and climate ; but in 
a general way, fruit trees thrive better on a 
cleared timber than on a prairie soil. 

The routine of agricultural labor, as it is 
negligently carried on in the Western States, 
comprises the early spring ploughing for oats 
and corn ; continued ploughing between the 
rows of the latter when beginning to make its 
appearance over ground until the commence- 
ment of the rye or wheat harvest, and some- 
times later; mowing, harvesting, mostly per- 
formed by cradling, and the use of a newly in- 
vented machine for this purpose ; treading out 
the smaller grains by means of horses ; gath- 
ering corn, and putting up feed for winter. The 
ploughing and sowing of wheat takes place in 
the fall ; and the winter is occupied for the 
most part in feeding stock, hauling firewood, 
and making rails. As the country becomes 
more settled and better opened, improve! 
methods of farming will be introduced ; but 
for the present, the low prices for most kinds 
of produce, and the high rates of wages in pro- 
portion, prevent the undertaking of scientific 
agricultural operations, as in the older settled 
States, where these matters are reversed. 
However, we believe that a more skilful mode 
of culture, adapted to a smaller extent of sur* 
face, would in most instances prove advanta- 
geous to the farmer. 

In almost every case, in the newly settled 
districts, the barn is an appendage unknown 
to the farm house ; the only houses erected 
near, are the meat house, stables, and corner ib. 
Thus, there is no shelter provided for hogs, 
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sheep or horned cattle; these animals are 
obliged to endure the severity of the winter, 
and frequently on insufficient feed. A system 
of greater attention in providing for the shel- 
ter and warmth of these animals would doubt- 
less more than repay the farmer for his addi- 
tional outlay ; and would save the lives of 
many useful animals that for want of corn are 
suffered to perish during the rigors of the win- 
ter season. 



CHAPTER XII. 
Healthiness of climate — Situation and location 
— Nearness to church, schools, mills, mar- 
kets, &c — Speculations arising from the pro- 
bability of future public improvements — 
Nature of soil — Woods and prairie lands — 
Trees, an indication of the quality of soil — 
Water — Remarks on the prevalence of fever 
and ague — Prevention and Remedies. 
As health is the greatest of all temporal 
blessings, and, as wi hout it little comfort can 
be enjoyed, even with the possession of all 
other requisites, the emigrant in making a se- 
lection of the place of his future residence, 
ought to consider attentively the characteris- 
tics of the climate, and their influences on 
his health and constitution. Persons in a de- 
licate state of health sometimes derive much 
benefit from a Southern residence, especially 
during the winter season ; and are.in a general 
way, not so liable to the diseases there pre- 
vailing as those possessing a more vigorous 
constitution. But the situation of the place in 
which they reside has a considerable influence 
pn the health of Southern residents, and par- 
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ticularly on that of occasional sojourners. The 
low, swampy lands are considered 'nost fatal 
to the life of the white man in summer ; but 
the elevated, and interior high lands furnish 
agreeable and healthy retreat. On the whole, 
however, a Southern climate has a debilitating 
influence over the constitutions of the people 
of Northern Europe ; and in a general way, so 
far as they are concerned,* it seems unsuitable 
for a constant residence. The short term of 
life attained here by most European emigrants 
compared with that of the acclimated, will 
present the truth of this fact with startling 
force. Those, however, who are necessitated 
to live in the lower Southern States ought of 
all things avoid exposure to the unwholesome 
miasmas of the bottoms and marshy grounds* 
at early morning, at the close of day, and dur- 
ing the night. Cleanliness and temperance in 
the mode of living will do much to counteract 
the baneful effects of the climate. Most dan- 
ger is incurred here by the emigrant during 
the first two years of his residence : at the 
end of this time, his constitution becomes in a 
great measure attempered to the atmospheric 
influences that surround him. Many proceed 
to the South in ihe expectation of receiving 
higher rates of wages than they could obtain 
in the Northern States, and several persons go 
down in the commencement of winter and re- 
turn before the outbreak of the prevailing epi- 
demic, in July or August. The latter class of 
persons ought to bear in mind that, consider- 
ing the expenses of going and returning, high- 
er rates of living and unsettlirg themselves, 
little in a general way can be made, and much 
may be lost. 
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It is a remarkable fact in medical statistics, 
that consumption prevails more in the Eastern 
and Middle, than in the Southern and Western 
States. We are unable to assign the cause of 
this difference ; but the presumption might be 
that variableness of climate in the former has 
no inconsiderable share in creating the malady. 
Such an exemption is,however,counterbalanced 
by the fevers and agues which prevail to a 
greater extent in the latter States. For our 
own experience of the atmospheric changes in 
different States, we would be inclined to think 
that the West presents more ra id transitions 
from heat to cold than the East ; and the mer- 
curial rise and fall of the barometer and ther- 
mometer in the course of a day, or even of a 
few hours, will be a matter of surprise to those 
engaged in observation. The relative changes 
of climate in the different parts of the United 
States can be best determined by an extended 
and continued series of meterological experi- 
ments ; and they would furnish satisfactory in- 
ferences in a sanatory and scientific point of 
view. 

The inhabitants of the British Islands would 
on their first arrival in this country, find the 
climate of Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa and the 
northern parts of the Eastern and Middle 
States, well suited to their constitutional ha- 
bits. After residing a while in the country, 
the Eastern and Middle Sta:es, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Missouri and the Western 
States will be found in a general way as heal- 
thy locations as any in the United States. Par- 
tacular tracts of land, distinguished by certain 
conformations of soil and surface should be 
avoided, in all the States of the Union. These 
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general observations being premised, it will be 
the concern of the emigrant to consider the 
peculiar advantages of each spot for his busi- 
ness prospects and general convenience. This 
leads to an enquiry regarding the circumstan- 
ces and conditions that give an especial value 
and importance to the location selected. 

With most Catholic settlers it "will be a mat- 
ter of much regard to discover the proximity 
of a Catholic church and resident priest to the 
site of their intended homes. A Catholic 
school or institution will inhance the value of 
their location. It should be always considered 
that, how firm soever in the faith, and howe- 
ver exemplary in the practice of religious du- 
ties Catholic parents may be, it will be no easy 
matter to instil the same principles into the 
minds, or procure the same observances in the 
conduct of their children, should they be re- 
moved from a church of their persuasion, or 
placed without the circle of religious influ- 
ences. As, however, a near location to church 
cannot always be procured on reasonable or 
available terms, and as from "the general ex- 
tension of religious appliances and the yearly 
increase of the ministers of religion in the TL 
States, Catholic emigrants need not be under 
serious apprehensons of the above-mentioned 
evils, if they take care to discharge their du- 
ties towards their children, by applying them- 
selves to their religious instruction. An occa- 
sional visit from a Priest can be generally pro- 
cured, especially if a few Catholic families re- 
side together in the same neighborhood. — 
Knowing, however, from experience the evils 
incident to a distant residence of Catholics 
from priest and church, we would advise all 
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our people to endeavor to get as near as pos- 
sible within reach of both. If that be not 
practicable, let Catholics endeavor to settle to- 
gether in the same neighborhood, and when 
their numbers will justify the concession, they 
can procure the occasional visit or residence of 
a priest from the Bishop of the diocese. 

Schools are all important in the neighbor- 
hood of those raising a growing family, stand- 
ing in need of elementary or advanced educa- 
tion. The proximity of a town or village, 
where the ordinary demands and wants of an 
agricultural population can be easily and cheap- 
ly supplied, will be of essential importance. — 
Under certain circumstances, it may be of ad- 
vantage to procure necessaries from country 
stores by exchanging agricultural produce ; as 
moreover, in newly-settled count'ies cash 
cannot be had for what is raised, unless at the 
sacrifice of much time and convenience. The 
settlement of artificers most required, as car- 
penters and blacksmiths, furnish the means of 
supplying the ordinary wants of agricultur- 
ists. Flour, grist, and saw mills are also of 
great advantage to the immediate neighbour- 
hood. Good roads or the probability of their 
being made so at a future day, should not be 
overlooked. These observations have more 
immediate reference to the newly settled 
States ; as in the older ones these requisites 
are abundantly provided. 

The want of markets for produce, or their 
distance, sometimes renders land of good qua- 
lity of«little value to the possessor, at least un- 
til a future day. The distance to the princi- 
pal market, however, is not of such great con- 
sequence provided an outlet or easy mode of 
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conveyance thither be furnished. Good turn- 
pike or rail roads afford the best opportunities 
for transporting the products of countries, far 
removed from the great navigable streams. — 
Various advantages are also conferred by the 
latter* and in this respect, the Eastern, Middle 
and Western portions of the United States are 
highly favored. In fact, it may be safely as- 
sumed, in consideration of the commercial fa- 
cilities hitherto furnished, that before the close 
of the present century, all parts of the Union 
shall nave abundant means of communication 
with distant points ; those links of intercourse 
must procure convenience, wealth and happi- 
ness to the people at large, and mutual advan- 
tages and consolidation to the several States 
of the Union. 

There are certain speculations entered upon, 
which are productive of great wealth to those 
who can have the foresight or the fortune to 
make a good move in the purchase of land or 
lots, in or near a place destined at some future 
day to become the site of a large city. The 
probability of the future construction of a ca- 
nal or railroad, and the accomplishment of the 
work afterwards, afford good opportunities for 
the investment of capital, on certain portions 
of the contemplated line. But to render these 
speculations safe, a previous knowledge of the 
country and its capabilities is generally requi- 
site. Strangers are apt to magnify things at a 
distance, particularly when puffing reports are 
circulated in the public prints through inter- 
ested motives, and by designing persons'; and 
they find too often that when credit is given to 
these representations, their credulity has been 
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taken advantage of and abused.* Due consi- 

°Some of our readers will no doubt be enabled to call to 
mind the projected city of Eden, as given in Dickens' Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit. This imaginary sketch could be drawn from 
real prototypes. We recollect on our first arrival in this 
country, taking notice of a map conspicuously posted up in 
the various hotels and public places of the Eastern cities, 
and purporting to give the various squares, wharves, and 
public buildings of Marion City, on the western bank of the 
Mississippi River, twelve miles above the present city of 
HannibaL This chart was elegantly lithogra hed, the 
names of the streets were given, and the description of the 
site such as could not tail to captivate the imagination of 
the mercantile or professional man— the artisan or the ro- 
mancist. The consequence was that numbers, without fur- 
ther enquiry, bought lots ; houses ready framed were pro- 
cured for transportation, and every distant indication gave 
promise of a future large city. But these hopes were dissi- 
pated on a nearer approach. It was our fortune to have af- 
terwards witnessed trie site of Marion City and its local ad- 
vantages. These consist of a low and level prairie, inter- 
sected by bottom siews, and barely elevated above the river 
at high water mark, and on the frequent occurrence of high 
water totally submerged. On riding over these bottoms at a 
comparatively dry period, the horse nearly sunk to his saddle 
girths in water and morass. The lots that were formerly sold 
at high prices, are of course suffered to remain at present un- 
improved and neglected ; nor could their location be recog- 
nized by the owners, hhortly alter the arrival of the East- 
ern people, who had made those purchases, an amusing car- 
icature was etched and exhibited in some of the neighboring 
towns. The purchasers were represented in various groups, 
sailing over their lots in boats, each busied in examining the 
chart, and endeavoring to find therefrom by the aid of lead 
and line the probable location of his property. This drawing 
was said to be worthy of ranking with auy ofthe productions 
of the comic and spirited pencil of Hogarth. 

We have known instances, also, where land had been en- 
tered for others bv proxy and commission, in various parts 
of the Western States, and which was of no value whatever 
to the owners. In a case of this kind, when the stranger had 
concluded on coming out to occupy his entered land, after 
taking with him a surveyor to determine the lines of boun- 
dary, and discovering the nature of the soil and surface, the 
whole tract was offered to the surveyor tor his services, and 
refused by him. Another instance might be given regarding 
a person taking land under like circumstances. His entered 
tract consisted altogether of wet, swampy prairie, without a 
single bush thereon, and far removed from timber. When 
he nad been shown the lines of his land, and cast a hasty 

glance over it, his disappointment found vent in a flood of 
sirs, and unable to give expression to the poignancy of his 
feelings, he rode away in silenc •. These lands were aban- 
doned to tax sales, but, we believe, found no purchasers. 
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deration should be given to the remarks of 
those living in the neighbourhood, from whom 
information can be best obtained on many 
points, and to whom enquiries might be pre- 
ferred, after a previous examination of advan- 
tages and disadvantages, according to the un- 
biassed judgment of the person most interest- 
ed.- The possibility of future public improve- 
ments taking place, on or near the location 
selected, will often prove delusive ; or, if these 
works be ever undertaken, it may be at a very 
remote period. Present advantages, therefore, 
should not be passed by, and great disadvan- 
tages encountered, unless assurances and indi- 
cations well founded, induce a person to fore- 
go for a time the partial benefits of the present 
for the all but realised certainties of the future. 

If the emigrant be resolved to devote him- 
self altogether to aggricultural pursuits, after 
having obtained a knowledge of these tracts of 
land that offer the best scope for his enterprise, 
he must make himself well acquainted with 
the nature of the soil from which he expects 
to derive a subsistence. Unless he is resolved 
to adopt artificial methods for the renovation 
of worn out soils and lands naturally barren, 
although favorably located and circumstanced 
in other respects, it would be a waste of time 
and money to undertake their culture. Small 
tracts in the vicinity of the large cities might, 
however, well repay the trouble of reclaiming 
to a man of small means and moderate capital. 
But it so happens that the public land lately 
brought into market, or abo tt to be brought, 
furnishes the greatest body of excellent soil, 
and at the most reasonable prices. Hence the 
newly settled Western States, will be found to 
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open the best chances to the emigrant. It 
•would be out of our power to point out the 
choicest lands for his selection, as the object 
he has in view must be taken into considera- 
tion. Agricultural pursuits like all others ad- 
mit of variety, and must be considered with 
reference to the particular management to be 
adopted, and the kind of products required. — 
We shall only present a few hints on the most 
general objects usually had in view, in the lo- 
cation of land, and in rendering it available 
for procuring those necessaries and luxuries ot 
life, which come within the province of the 
skilful agriculturist. 

The unrestrained land of the United States 
may be divided into wood and prairie tracts. 
The former,is either heavily timbered as in the 
rich river bottoms, more lightly timbered with 
a heavy and thick undergrowth, as on the 
lighter, but often rich soils, — scrubby or bear- 
ing dwarf timber; as on barren tracts or on the 
edges of prairies, — and what are called oak 
openings or glades,as may be found in portions 
of Iowa and Wisconsin. Sometimes it is said, 
that the quality of the soil may be determined 
from the different kinds of timber it produces. 
So far as the size of timber is concerned, it 
must be allowed that the largest trees indicate 
the richest land — but the thick hazel and other 
shrubs in certain locations, also furnish evi- 
dence of a good subsoil. In a general way, 
walnut, chesnut, sycamore, beech, maple, 
hickory, black and red oaks, grow on good 
soils ; pine, spruce, white oak and brambles, 
are characteristic of indifferent lands. But no 
certain determination should be based on these 
indications ; for we have the authority of ex- 
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perienced agriculturists, acquainted with thb 
character of the soil in different States, to bear 
us out in the statement, that the kind of wood, 
supposed to grow only on rich soil in some of 
the States, East, West or South, will be found 
occupying the poorest lands under certain cir- 
cumstances. Thus the sumach, which grows 
on the poorest soils in the East and South, will 
be found almost a sure mark of rich land in 
the West. Bushy and scrubby, scattered tim- 
bers is generally found on broken and rocky 
surfaces. The naturalist will find the analogy 
of similar plants growing on corresponding 
soils frequently reversed, in different portions 
of the United States ; and on enquiry into the 
cause of those apparent violations of natural 
laws, must be referred to his investigations. 

The prairie lands are loamy on the banks of 
rivers— wet and smampy on low or level sur- 
faces — rolling or undulating, and these are 
generally dry, and suited for agricultural pur- 
poses. We believe it is a fact generally ad- 
mis3ible,that all wet prairies can be drained at 
a trifling expense ; sometimes the running of 
a few plough furrows will be capable of effect- 
ing this object. The prairies are unknown in 
the New England or Middle States ; they are 
found in the Western States or the Southern, 
where they assume the name of savannas. The 
grass grows rankly upon them, and in a super- 
abundant manner ; they furnish almost a lim- 
itless range for any quantity of stock. The 
prairies are all known to be connected toge- 
ther without the intervention of timber, except 
on the rivers and small streams ; so that by 
keeping round the sources of these, it is said 
that a man might travel almost from the first 
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Ohio prairie to the shores of the Pacific, with- 
out being obliged to pass a single sheltering 
tree. A remark is also made that the prairie 
land on the head waters of rivers and streams 
is usually of better quality than that found 
lower down; — this, like the timber indications, 
admits of exceptions. As the wild grass of 
the prairie is considered rather sour and dis- 
tasteful for the use of stock where it grows 
luxriantly, it is burned off in certain propor- 
tions, at different seasons of the year, and the 
cattle are always found to graze on the tender 
and sweet blades that spring up on these burn- 
ings, leaving the more luxuriant grass un- 
touched. The proportion of arable soil greatly 
preponderates on the prairies over that on the 
wooded lan i ; the want of timber for fences 
and firewood leaves much of the former unen- 
tered, particularly where the expanse is very 
extensive, and where wood cannot be conve- 
niently or cheaply procured. Sometimes a 
small tract of the latter contiguous to prairie, 
very much enhances its value ; but where the 
proportions are reversed in extent, the smaller 
tract rises to a corresponding increase in esti- 
mation. The labor of clearing is saved in a 
great measure by getting part timber and part 
prairie on er.tering land. The due proportion 
of timber to serve the fencing and fire wood 
purposes of a larm of this kind, is considered 
to be about one part of timber to two of prai- 
rie. As it will be unnecessary for the emi- 
grant's purpose to allude to the Southern sa- 
vannas, our remarks must be understood to 
apply exclusively to the prairie soils of the 
Western States. 
The soils of Michigan, Northern Illinois, 
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Indiana, Ohio, Western New York, Wiscon- 
sin and Iowa, seem best adapted to the produc- 
tion of wheat, oats, rye,barley and for potatoes. 
The Southern parts of Illinois and Indiana 
produce good corn ; but this may be consid- 
ered the staple crops of Missouri, Kentucky 
and the Southern states. The last named 
states produce fine crops of hemp on the rich 
lands, and tobacco is raised to some extent. 
It must be remarked, that the Northern States 
first named, are not stock raising countries, so 
to speak ; and in this respect, can never en- 
joy the same advantages that the more South- 
ern States possess. The prairie ranges for the 
most part extend between the 88th and 42nd de- 
gree of North Latitude in the Western States, 
and afford limitless pasturage for cattl: ; and 
towards - the South, the prairies are more 
extensive and luxuriant. The long and cold 
winters of the north tell severely on the un- 
housed stock there raised ; whilst at the same 
time, the scarcity of corn for food, and the 
deficiency of natural pasturage, renders it but 
barely possible to subsist the cattle required 
for domestic purposes. The more Southern 
latitudes grow corn in abundance, and have in 
general more open winters, with an earlier 
approach of Spring. It must hence appear 
evident, that whilst the staple for support in 
winter is produced in greater profusion the 
quantity of corn to winter stock will not be 
required in as great proportions. The more 
Southward the location may be, the more the 
winters diminish in cold and duration ; and 
cattle can subsist themselves the year round 
in Louisiania, with hardly any care or atten- 
tion. Feeding cattle and raising stock is us- 
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usally the most profitable business to which 
the farmer can apply himself ; and it requires 
less heavy labours than the raising the grain 
and transporting it to market. It saves much 
time also, to raise a large drove of hogs or 
horned cattle, and drive them to market in 
the proper season, when the amount received 
for them, is always paid down in cash. The 
farmer is saved the trouble of taking his,grain 
to market (especially if it be a distant one,) in 
successive wagon loads ; his expenses on the 
road, if greater for the single trip taken with 
his drove, will be more than counterbalanced 
by the-Tepeated outlays in the othjer case, and 
should he undertake to ship his cereal produce 
on his own account, he will discover the vast 
difference in respect to costs. Good water 
and an abundance of it will always be required 
for stock, but in most parts of the country this 
is easily attainable. The wooded country 
abounds with springs and streams ; the water 
used on the prairies is for the most part con? 
tained in cisterns. Artesian wells have been 
bored through many of the dry Southern soils 
with success ; we have no doubt but they will 
be commonly sunk on the Western prairies at 
no distant day. 

It has been remarked that sickness to some 
extent is almost sure to follow the breaking 
up, clearing and settlement of virgin soils ; 
but having prevailed to some extent, the 
country gradually assume a more healthful 
character and the more it is cultivated and 
drained of superfluous moisture, the more dis- 
eases are apt to diminish. Hence, it should 
not be assumed, that because partial interrup- 
tions of health take place under certain cir- 
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cumstances, the same causes will be likely af- 
terwards to occur. In general, the appearance 
of the country and its situation should be talc- 
en into account, to judge properly of its health - 
fulness. Rolling land, high, dry, open and 
removed from water courses, may be consider- 
ed safe for location in this respect. Swamps, 
bottoms of river banks, especially when nar- 
row and secluded from a free current of air on 
either side of the bluffs, should be avoided, 
however greatly the temptation of richer soil 
may invite. An observation we have frequently 
made in many parts of the Western States is, 
that although bottom land usually yields a 
double crop to the cultivator, and although 
many persons make their selection keeping 
this in view, we have seldom seen a wealthy 
or prosperous family there located : — in too 
many instances, sickness and doctors' visits 
have pressed on the inhabitants, and the hand 
of death has laid low the wretched occupant, 
who perhaps in another location, would have 
enjoyed a long course of uninterrupted health 
and strength. These calamities are further in- 
creased, when the lands are liable to be sub- 
merged on the rise of floods, and under such 
circumstances improvement is about out ot the 
question. Congestive and billious, with in- 
termitting fevers, generally prevail in such sit- 
uations ; and we have known instances in 
which almost every member of a family at the 
same time had been prostrated under some one 
or other of these diseases. 

Billious fever and ague are the diseases most 
likely to visit the Irish emigrant at first ; 
tnese usually leave their impress on the sys- 
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tern, and often lead to other disorders. Whefc 
taken in the fall seasons, it is not easy to break 
them— ague particularly— until after repeated 
attacks. The spring fever yields more easily 
to proper treatment. It will be always ne- 
cessary to call in the services of a physician 
on the first stroke of sickness, which is usual- 
ly most violent ; this attack is most severe on 
persons who had hitherto enjoyed robust, 
to prevent disease than to cure it when 
caught, due precaution should be early taken 
and effective preventatives applied. The 
causes that contribute most to ague and fever 
are, exposure to pestilential exhalations, wet, 
cold and hardship, poor living, want of warns 
clothing and lodging,and the use of unsuitable 
food. Much sickness is induced by neglect of 
changing clothing when saturated by ruin or 
profuse perspiration ; and relapses are easily 
brought on by want of care and by exposure. 
There are some situations — those we have al- 
ready alluded to— in which it would be al- 
most a matter of impossibility to preserve 
health, even with the utmost care and atten- 
tion, for any great length of time. But in 
other respects, much will depend on a regu- 
lar, cleanly and comfortable mode of living. 
"We have often known the^climate to be blamed 
for diseases, which are induced by the suffer- 
ers themselves, We would therefore advise 
all emigrants to beware of unnecessary ex- 
posure, to make their habitations as comforta- 
ble as possible, and to clothe themselves in a 
manner suited to the warmth and rigors of 
the season. We would caution them against 
the false arguments assigned for a neglect of 
heaUh, But as it is generally an easier matter, 
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these precautions, one of which is by becorn . 
ing inured to hardships, a person will be bet- 
ter fitted to endure the vicissitudes of the sea* 
sons, and be enabled to surmount the diseases 
incident to the country and climate. This, 
and such like arguments are false in fact, as 
they are in philosophy. 



CHAPTER XJII. 

California emigration-^Gains and losses — Dif* 
Acuities of routes — Hard mode of living—* 
Time and place for outfit — Oregon and the 
Territories of the United States. 
Within the last two years, the remote and 
newly acquired territory of California, has en- 
gaged public attention, and attracted a great 
number of emigrants. Without insisting much 
on the correctness of our opinions, we shall 
endeavour to present such considerations as 
may be of some importance to many of our 
countrymen, who contemplate a journey to 
the gold region. 

The boundaries of California, will bo found 
on the newest published maps of the United 
States ; but th6 descriptions already of the 
country have been hitherto partial and unsat- 
isfactory.* We do not mean to assert, that 

°The descriptive works of greatest pretension hitherto 
published on California, are : Congressional lieports on New 
Mexico and California-, Plates and Maps by Lieut. Emory, 
Albert, Cook and Johnson . Notes of Travel in California, 
by Colonel Fremont and Major Emory : California Gnid« 
Book, with Map: Life in California, by an American; A 
Tour of Duty in California, by Lieut. Revere; Sights in the 
Gold Regions, by Theodore T. Johnson ; Los Gringos, or An 
Inside View of Mexico and California, by Lieut. Wise, U. 8. 
N; The Gold Seeker's Manual, by D. T. Armstead; *our 
|lonths among the Gold Finders in California, by T. Brooks* 
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these are unfavourable ; on the contrary, it' 
one half the glowing descriptions given ill 
newspaper reports be correct, it would prov6 
the richest mining and mineral country in the 
known world. But we are as yet in a great 
measure ignorant of this region and its resour* 
ces. Information will, however, be shortly 
supplied ; but to render this information au- 
thoritative, it should come in th3 shape of a 
report drawn up by a scientific exploring expe- 
dition, such as had been fitted out for Oregon, 
or at least, the authority of professed natural- 
ists and mineralogists should be received in a 
published form, after a due examination by 
them of the different parts of the country. One 
thing is, however, certain, that the loose re- 
ports already published, and the exaggerations 
of most private letters received therefrom, 
should be received with a due degree of cau- 
tion. We have the warrant of reliable and 
trustworthy persons to beams out in the state- 
ment, that California shines with greater lustre 
at a distance than on the spot. These gentle- 
men to whom we allude, are sober, practical and 
intelligent persons, who have tried the exper- 
iment of an outfit, and who have travelled 
pretty generally through the most noted parts 
of El Dorado. We shall endeavor to balance 
the results of their experience with the public 
and private accounts already received, and 
leave the inferences to be drawn from these 
comparisons to the unbiassed judgment of our 
readers. 

From the statements generally given, it 
would appear that the gold region principally 
extends in a North and South direction, 
fc trough the mountain spurs and ravines from 
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the river Gila to Oregon, and between tho 
Great Salt Lake and Sacramento City. It is 
believed, however, that mines of inferior rich- 
ness are to be found in many other places here, 
and in New Mexico. New discoveries will, 
doubtless, be made as the country receives 
more adventurers and becomes more generally 
settled ; although, we believe that the chances 
of fortune hunters in the mines must diminish 
through the same causes. It is strange, how- 
ever, that in the quest of gold, the great natu- 
ral advantages of the country should be over- 
looked. Of the vast number who have left for 
this region, from different parts of the United 
States, within the last two years, few have re- 
polved before setting out on turning their at- 
tention to agricultural or commercial pursuits. 
And yet, by the accounts received from miner3 
there, and those engaged in other pursuits, we 
might fairly state, that on an average number 
of reliable reports, the latter have been enabled 
to make and save more money. It is indeed 
true, that the mining country can never be- 
come an agricultural one, owing to the rugged- 
i ess of its surface and the general barrenness 
of the soil in all but the precious metals ; how- 
ever, there can be no -doubt but largo tracts of 
fine tillage and grazing land might be found 
along the water courses, and on the level coun- 
try, extending back from the shores of the Pa* 
cine. The rising importance of San Francisco, 
Sacramento City, and other towns on the sea 
coast and in the interior— the efforts making to 
connect the country with the older States, by 
the splendid and national project of a great 
railroad— the increasing intercourse between 
ihe Pacific cities of South America, the Pacifto 
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Islands, the Asiatic Continent, and our newly 
acquired possessions, render it a matter of cer- 
tainty, that at no distant day, California will 
acquire importance in manufactures and com- 
merce. The climate is considered one of the 
most healthful in the world, and favorable to 
the production of all the fruits and grains of 
the Northern and Southern States of the 
Union. 

It would, perhaps, be considered superfluous 
to attempt a description of life in California, as 
it has been already pourtrayed in all shapes, 
from the newspaper and book accounts to the 
penny wood cut and oil painting panorama. 
In the cities, an approach to the older States in 
the comforts of living is becoming daily more 
apparent. In the mines, rude huts and tents 
form the only shelter against the elements. A 
great difficulty is always experienced in pro- 
curing the comforts and necessaries of life 
Want p.ud exposure soon bring on their natu- 
ral concomitant — sickness; and the miseries 
and hardships then and there encountered may 
be better conceived than described. Death is 
often the result ; and when recovery ensues, 
the toil of a season is expended in procuring 
the services of physicians or attendants, and 
the constitution is broken in such a manner as 
to leave the unfortunate convalescent in a bad 
state to prosecute his labors. Want of clear, li- 
ness, regular meals and suitable covering must 
be endured. In short, to compensate for the 
privations and hardships undergone, the wealth 
of California would hardly suffice in the opin- 
ion of those who have described to us their 
gold seeking adventures. 

The gains of mining are always precarious 
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and uncertain. Some, indeed, have the good 
fortune to acquire a large amount of the pre- 
cious metal in a short time, but they are al- 
ways in the minority. For the one person 
that succeeds, hardly ten will acquire what 
they would consider a competency ; and many, 
we are assured, hardly make their board and 
clear ordinary expenses. We are always apt 
to have the most favorable accounts duly re- 
ported, whilst the numbers that get disappoint- 
ed in their efforts are overlooked. As most of 
those who have started out only propose to 
themselves a residence of a few years, when 
they intend to return to the bosoms of their 
families, they are content to put up with all 
privations rather than leave empty handtd. 
For this purpose, they subject themselves to 
great hardships, toil unceasingly, and after all, 
bring home a very moderate show of gold. 
When the expenses of the outfit, and, perhaps, 
the support of a family to be provided for ut 
home, are taken into consideration ; when the 
lost time that could be profitably employed at 
other work, with the enjoyment of health and 
domestic comfort be added, it must be appa- 
rent, that a certain competence is preferable to 
the uncertainties of a California adventure. 
However, accounts as yet received, and the 
numbers already returned, in proportion to 
those that have set out, would hardly allow us 
to prediet what may prove the general result 
of the present adventurous excitement. It 
should be remarked, that during the rainy and 
winter seasons operations mu«t be generally 
suspended ; and much of the previous gains 
will be required for necessary subsistence dua> 
t&is time. On the whole, t^e accounts aj- 
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ready received from industrious, enterprising 
and active young men of our acquaintance, are 
at least as discouraging as they are in many 
respects favorable. 

But the actual hardships of California are 
not to be taken solely into consideration ; as 
the outward and return trip presents its diffi- 
culties, expenses and dangers. The eminently 
practical operations of the American people, 
and their experience in travelling, together 
with the advices of those who already proceed- 
ed on the route, have been the means of dimin- 
ishing each year the labors and fatigues of tra 
vel. The usual mode of proceeding to Cali- 
fornia, and the quickest from New York and 
the Eastern States, is by sea ; but oftentimes 
great delays are experienced at Panama and 
Chagres, either from the want or insufficiency 
of means for transportation. This is also the 
usual return route for the West. But the over- 
land journey, as being less expensive than the 
voyage by sea, is generally preferred by the 
people of the Western States, on their out ward 
trip. The mode of proceeding generally adopt- 
ed is as follows : — A company is made up in a 
particular locality to rendezvous at the sturing 
point, which may be Council Bluffs, St. Joseph 
or Independence, on the Missouri \ or, if a full 
company cannct be procured on starting, it is 
afterwards made up at one or other of thesa 
points. Three or tour persons are partners in 
a single outfit, which generally consists of a 
light covered wagon, drawn by mules, horses 
or young oxen. Ilorses or mules are required 
for riding, at least one or two, and these serve 
for relays or substitutes for other animals, in 
suse of foundering or accident. Provisions^ to 
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serve for four or five months, are taken frrm 
the starting point. Tb e time for starting most 
approved is, when the grass begins to make its 
appearance on the plains, usually at the latter 
end of April or beginning of May. Sometimes 
feed is taken on to subsist the animals on the 
.plains until this time, the object being to get 
out as early in the season as possible. It is 
often a mistaken notion of people coming from 
a distance, to bring on all the way a loaded 
wagon ; as all necessaries can be cheaply pro- 
cured in the vicinity of the starting point. We 
must, however, own, that owing to the pecu- 
liar circumstances under which emigration was 
commenced last year, the prices of corn and 
other necessaries were high, and the principal 
causes were, that the crop of the previous year 
was unusually deficient in Missouri, and the 
tide of emigration set in earlier and to a great- 
er extent than could be expected or foreseen. 
Provision will be made, no doubt, for like con- 
tingencies hereafter, and the emigrant will not 
he likely to encounter the same inconvenien- 
ces for the future. We have known some 
egregious mistakes to have been made, three 
or four years since, by persons on their route 
to Oregon, from the more distant States ; and 
who, conceiving the settlements and villages 
on the Missouri frontier, small and scattered, 
thought it incumbent on them to furnish all 
supplies before leaving horn?. It was after- 
wards discovered, witu some degree of surprise, 
that stores and feed could be procured at more 
reasonable rates in St. Joseph, than in their 
own distant towrs and cities. 

Having said so much with respect to Cali- 
fornia, it wUl be only necessary to observe that 
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the want of Catholic priests in most parts of 
this region will, no doubt, be a subject of com- 
plaint to the Catholic emigrant, who, in case 
of sickness or accident, would wish to have 
within reach the assistance of a minister of his 
persuasion and the consolations of his religion. 
The same remarks will apply to Oregon and 
the Territories ; although, in certain locations, 
he will find himself accommodated in this re- 
spect. "We are of the opinion that, setting 
aside this circumstance, many excellent sites 
could be procured for settlement in all these 
regions, that would be of value at a future 
day. Wilkes* Narrative of the U. S. Explor- 
ing Expedition, with the remaining scientific 
works connected with it, will furnish a vast 
and interesting amount of information on this 
subject. The Letters and Sketches of Father 
De Smet on Oregon, are also well worthy of 
perusal and attention. In ail cases in which 
Catholics meditate removal to p remote and 
partially settled country, we would advise the 
formation of companies and colonies ; not so 
much for the purposes of mutual protection 
and assistance in encountering the dangers of 
the wilderness and its colonization, as to ob- 
tain for themselves the spiritual succor they 
require, and which, under other circumstan- 
ces, cannot often be procured, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
General notes and statistics of the different 
States, from observation and most correct 
accounts — Inferences to be drawn therefrom 
by the several classes of emigrants — Sug- 
gestions. 

It would be a matter of great difficulty to 
present within the compass of a chapter, or 
even within a small work such as ours, an 
amount of statistical matter on the United 
States, sufficient for the purposes of the emi- 
grant in need of such information. At the 
risk however of being thought defective in clo- 
tails, or repeating facts already generally 
known, we deem it necessary to offer the fol- 
lowing observations on the several States, in 
the order of their separate formation. Tho 
historical, geographical, statistical and des- 
criptive remarks refer to the present year 
1851. 

The thirteen old States were confederated 
in the summer of 1775, for the purpose of mu* 
tual defence,and the achievement of Indepen- 
dence. These were : Virginia, New York, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Connecticut, Maryland, Rhode Is- 
land, North Carolina, South Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania, and Georgia. In the year following, 
their Independence was declared under the 
name of "The United States of America;" 
and they agreed upon the Federal Constitution, 
which was to come into operation on the 4th 
March, 1789. North Carolina and Rhode Is* 
land, at first opposed to the Federation, final* 
ly acceded -the former in November, 17S9, 
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the latter in May, 1790. The States subse- 
quently added were of later formation. 

1. Virginia. First settled by the English 
at Jamestown, in 1607, contains an area of 
70,000 square miles. The principal pro- 
ductions are, wheat, corn and tobacco. 
The minerals are, iron, coal, copper, lead and 
gold. The climate is healthy, the face of the 
country mountainous in the Midland Dis- 
tricts, and the soil generally good, particular- 
ly in the Eastern and Western parts. This is 
a slave State.the rich planters residing towards 
the Eastern districts, and the slave population 
being small in the West, which is rather hil- 
ly. Canals and railroads are in operation, and 
good provision for educational purposes htvs 
been made. This is a slave State. 

2. New York, First settled by the Dutch 
at Albany in 1614, contains an area of 46,000 
square miles. The principal productions are, 
wheat and the smaller grains. Iron and lead 
ores abound. The climate is healthly, the 
soil in the Southern and Western parts ex- 
tremely fertile and level, in the middle rich 
and undulating, and sandy towards the sea 
shore. In industry, enterprise, commerce, in- 
ternal improvements, wealth, population and 
political importance, it ranks first amongst the 
States. Elementary schools and Collegiate 
education have been amply provided. This is 
a free State. 

3. Massachusetts. First settled by the 
English at Plymouth in 1620, contains an area 
of 7,800 square miles. The productions are 
grain and artificial grasses. The surface is 
generally broken, but fertile and highly cul- 
tivated lands abound. The climate is healthy 
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And cold in winter. Its manufacturing, fish* 
ing and commercial industry gives employ- 
ment to numbers, and much shipping belongs 
to the merchants of this State. Literary in- 
stitutions and societies are numerous and the 
inhabitants highly intelligent. Free State. 

4. New Hampshire. First settled by the 
English at Dover, 1623, its area is 9,490 square 
miles. The products are whea*., ryo, oats, 
barley, pork, butter and cheese. The minerals 
are iron, copper and black lead in small quan- 
tities. A line-grained granite is quarried in 
many places^ The surface of the coast country 
is level* and diversified by hills, vallies and 
mountains in the interior. The climate is 
healthful and vigorous in winter ; the soil is 
well adapted to agricultural purposes and pro- 
ductive. Manufactures, schools, and colleges* 
Free State. 

5. New Jersey. First settled by the Danes 
at Bergen in 1624, contains an area of 8, 320 
square miles. It produces garden vegetables 
and fruits. It abounds in iron, copper and 
zinc ores. The surface is moderately level* 
but the soil is generally poor, although care- 
fully cultivated and productive in the middle 
parts. Various manufactories of iron, glass, 
cottons and wollens, and valuable fisheries of 
shad and oysters on the coasts, and in the riv- 
ers and estuaries, distinguish the State. The 
climate is good. Education is now more at- 
tended to, and better provision made for its 
extension than formerly. A free state. 

6. Delaware. First settled by the Swedes 
and Finnlanders, at Cape Henlopen, in 1 627, 
contains an area of 2,120 miles. Wheat of a 
superior quality and other grains are raised. 
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the Northern part of the state is hilly and 
fertile, the Southern level and barren. This 
State is intersected by canals and railroads in 
the Northern part. Manufactures, schools 
and academies are established. Climate health* 
ful. Free State. 

7. Connecticut. First settled by the Eng- 
lish at Windsor, in 1633, contains an area of 
4,764 square miles. Indian corn, rye, bar* 
ley, -wheat, oats, flax, buckwheat and fruits 
ore produced. Fine meadows .and pastures 
abound and numbers of beeves, horses and 
sheep are raised. The butter and cheese 
made are of superior quality. The valley of 
the Connecticut Kiver is extremely fertile 
and the remainder of the soil good and well 
cultivated. The climate is most salubrious. 
All kinds of manufactories are carried on, 
such as those of cotton and woolen goods, 
iron works, leather* paper, coaches, wagons, 
clocks, axes, buttons, hats, combs, and block- 
tin ware. In 1840 there were 116 cotton and 
1 19 woolen factories in the State, and the value 
of manufactured goods amounted to 13,669,- 
139 dollars. Common and collegiate educa- 
tion is well diffused. Free state. 

8. Maryland. First settled by the English. 
Catholics at St.Mary's, in 1634,contains an area 
of 10,950 square miles. The products are 
wheat and grain, fruits and tobacco. Ches- 
apeake Bay divides this State into two parts, 
called the East and West shores. The former 
is level and mostly light in soil, the latter is 
hilly and productive, especially in the vallies 
of the Allegany mountains, where the soil is 
rich and loamy. Herring and shad fisheries, 
various manufactories and extensive coinmer- 
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domestic and foreign, somewhat distinguished 
amongst other States. Common schools, ac- 
ademies and colleges are numerous and well 
patronized. This is a slave State. 

9. Rfiode Island, First settled at Provi- 
dence in 1636, by Roger "Williams and a few 
of the Massachusetts colonist-?, expelled for 
their peculiar religious opinions. Rhode Is- 
land is the smallest state in the Union, con- 
taining an area of 1,225 square miles. Corn, rye, 
barley, oats, wheat, butter and cheese ire the 

# products. The Islands and shores bordering 
on Narragansett Bay are of surpassing rich- 
ness, but in the North and West the soil is 
thin. The climate is noted for its heathful- 
ness. Rhode Island in proportion to its pop- 
ulation is more extensively engaged in com- 
merce than any other state in the Union.Man- 
ufactories and fisheries are its great sources of 
wealth. Educational facilities are excellent. 
Free State. 

10. North Carolina, First settled by the 
Fnglish at Albemarle,in 1640, contains an area 
of 60,000 square miles. The Eastern low 
lands produce rice, cotton, and indigo, the 
Western high lands bring wheat, Indian corn, 
tobacco and hemp. The prime forests in the 
East yields lumber for exportation, turpen- 
tine, tar, rosin and pitch. Iron and gold 
abound in the Blue Ridge Mountains. The 
country for 60 miles or more, along the sea 
coasts, and extending backward, is low and 
swampy, and of course unhealthy. Rice can 
only be cultivated successfully on lands that, 
admit of irrigation, and yields a crop of from 
600 pounds to as high as 2,400 pounds per 
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acre. It is sowed from the middle of Marcn 
to the middle of April, according to the nature 
of the soil ; the tide lands being first planted, 
and inland swamps later. The land is pre- 
pared by the plough or hoe and afterwards 
drilled, when the rice is sown in the trenches ; 
seeding from one to two bushels per acre. 
The field is then overflowed with water, for 
two to four days, from reservoirs or the tide. 
The water being carried off, the grain appears 
in the following week. After a second hoe- 
ing, the grass is picked from the trenches, and 
the water allowed to irrigate it from ten to 
twenty days. The water being drawn off, the 
plants begin to branch, each branch produc- 
ing an ear of from 100 to 300 grains. Three 
months after planting it blossoms and forms 
the ear. It is then overflowed until harvest, 
which near the sea take3 place in the lat- 
ter end of August, and elsewhere in the 
month of September. The low counties are 
mostly abandoned by the planters,in the Sum- 
mer and Fall seasons. The interior of North 
Carolina is uneven, healthy and productive, 
the western part is mountainous and the air 
pure. Trade, manufactures, internal improv- 
ment and educational establishments unim- 
portant. Slave State. 

11. South Carolina. First settled at Port 
Royal, by the English in 1670,contains an area of 
33,000 square miles. The staple productions are 
cotton and rice, but tobacco, wheat, and the 
tropical fruits, pomegranites, figs, oranges, 
olives, apricots, nectarines, peas,apples,peaches 
and water melons abound. The coast for a hun- 
dred miles inland is low,sandy and insalubrious; 
the rivers are bordered with marshes, of a rich 
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Soil ; the whole surface of the flat country is 
covered with extensive pine forests ; beyond 
this region the hills swell towards the inter- 
ior, and the soil is elevated, fertile and w^li 
cultivated. The climate here is cool and sal- 
ubrious, although as in most of the lower 
Southern States, rather enervating to northern 
constitutions. Many gold mines, iron and 
lead ore, marble, and many of the fossil earths 
are found. The commerce and education of 
the people of this State are respectable, but 
manufactures are inconsiderable. The wealth 
and refinement of the planters and the higher 
classes of the citizens are celebrated. This is 
a slave state. 

12. Pennsylvania. Frist settled by "Wm. 
Penn and the English, at Philadelphia, in 1682> 
contains an area of 46,000 square miles. The 
productions are wheat and the smaller grains, 
garden vegetables, peas, apples, peaches, &c. 
The mineral productions are coal and iron, 
with salt in inexhaustible quantities. The 
middle portions of the State are mountainous, 
and the vallies between the Alleghanies are 
mostly of a rich, black soil. The remainder 
of the State is level or moderately undulating ; 
the soil mostly fertile and well cultivated. The 
educational institutions of this State are num- 
erous and respectable. The manufactures, 
commerce, and vast internal improvements of 
Pennsylvania, give it a rank second to New 
York. This is a free State. 

13. Georgia. First settled by the English 
at Savannah, in 1773, contains an area of 62,000 
square miles. The marshy grounds extend- 
ing 20 miles inwards from the sea, produces 

10 
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rice, and are unhealthy. Beyond this region 
extend the pine barrens from which lumber, 
tar, turpentine and pitch are procured ; after- 
wards the country becomes elevated, diversifi- 
ed with nil's, mountains and rallies, the latter 
of which possess a loamy, rich soil. This lat- 
ter section produces cotton, corn, tobacco, grain, 
and the fruits peculiar to South Carolina, with 
grapes, yams, limes, citrons, &c. The winters 
are mild and agreeable, and the summers 
warm. The southern part of this State is 
marshy and unhealtny. Gold is found in the 
hilly districts, copper and iron have been dis- 
covered to some extent. Education amongst 
the poorer citizens is not advanced, trade is 
considerable, and internal improvements re- 
spectable. This is a slave State. 

14. Vermont. First settled by the English, 
at Fort Dummer, in 1724 ; contains an area of 
8,000 square miles. It produces good wheat 
west of the Green Mountains, — barley, rye, 
oats, potatoes, maple sugar, peas, and flax are 
produced in all parts of the State. A large 
portion of the State is extensively fertile ; the 
rest, broken mountains and thin of soil. Iron, 
copper, lead and marble abound. The climate 
is remarkably healthy, the air pure, and the 
land well watered. Academies, schools, col- 
leges, and manufactories are numerous, but 
generally on a small scale. Vermont was ori- 
ginally a portion of the State of New York, 
but was admitted in June, 1791, as a separate, 
and the first formed State after the " old thir- 
teen." It is free. 

15. Kentucky. First settled by Daniel Boon, 
at Boonsborough, in 1775, formed a part of 
Virginia, until incorporated into a State in 
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June, 1793. It contains an area of 4000 square 
miles. Hemp, tobacco, Indian corn, and 
wheat are the staples. Salt springs and man- 
ufactories are numerous. The climate is mild 
and salubrious. The soil contains all varieties 
of surface and degrees of quality. The eastern 
part of the State is mountainous and barren ; 
along the banks of the Ohio, the land is hilly 
and broken, but is interspersed with fertile 
vallies and bottoms ; the tract between Green 
and Licking rivers in the interior, is m general, 
very fertile and well cultivated. A vast bed of 
limestone, eight or ten feet below the surface, 
forms the substratum of the soil ; this contains 
many crevices into which the creeks and 
small streams are found to sink in the dry sea- 
sons, and the large rivers also considerably di- 
minish. Particular localities are noted for 
educational institutions and the refinement of 
their inhabitants, but education is in most 
places not advanced beyond the opportunities 
afforded by the common schools. This is a 
slave State. 

16. Tennessee, First settled by the English, 
at Nashville, in 1765, and formed of territory 
ceded to the United States by North Carolina, 
was admitted into the Union in 1796. Its area 
is 45,600 square miles. Cotton, tobacco, grain 
and fruits are produced. Iron, gold, coal, 
salt and mineral earths are found. The cli- 
mate is generally healthful, but especially so in 
the Eastern highlands. The best soil predo- 
minates in the western, but exterds to the 
eastern parts, which arc mostly barren. Edu- 
cation, manufactures and public improvements 
are advancing. A slave State. 

17. Ohio. First settled by the English, at 
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Marietta, in 1788, formed out of the North- 
western territory into a State, in November, 
1802. It contains 44,000 square miles. In- 
dian corn, wheat, rye, oats, buckwheat, tobac- 
co, hogs, horses, cattle, &c, are raised to a 
very great extent. Coal is abundant in the 
east, iron and salt are found. The climate is 
mild and healthy; in the neighborhood of 
marshes agues prevail. These latter are found 
on the bordeis of Lake Erie, and in some 
parts of the interior. The soil is of unusual 
fertility, but very hilly and broken towards 
the east. On the head waters of tho Sciota and 
Muskingum are large prairies. A high state 
of cultivation, numerous manufactories, great 
enterprise in trade, general and advanced edu- 
cation, and public improvements on an exten- 
sive scale distinguishes Ohio. A free State. 

18. Louisiana* First settled by the French, 
in 1699, at Ibbenville, and afterwards ceded 
with the territory extending up the Mississip- 
pi and Missouri rivers, to the United States 
by France. In April, 1812, it was formed in- 
to a State. It contains an area of 48,000 square 
miles. The principal productions of Louisia- 
na are sugar, cotton, rice and tropical fruits, 
such as oranges, lemons, figs, &c. The whole 
surface of the country is mostly a dead level, 
c<vered in many places with marshes and 
swamps, particularly around the mouth of the 
Mississippi and of the Gulf of Mexico. The 
alluvions on the banks of the Mississippi are 
elevated and crowned with levees or embank- 
ments to keep out the overflow of the river, 
and as they recede from this point, they fall 
below the surface of its waters. The bayous, 
or water duets, lead from the different points 
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of the river above New Orleans, and during 
the seasons of annual inundation they carry 
off the superfluous waters ; except in the case 
of crevasses or bursting of the embankments 
raised, no material damage takes place on the 
occurrence of these overflows. The surface 
is covered with pine trees, generally rises into 
fine swells, with hollows between, to the 
depth of thirty or forty feet. The prairies in 
the western parts of the State are large* and 
covered with horses and cattle that require no 
other provision for subsistence in the winter. 
The sugar plantations commence about 100 
miles above New Orleans, on the river allu- 
vions. Many parts of this State are healthful, 
with a mild, open winter of two or three 
months duration ; but the other seasons of the 
year are warm. Fertility of soil generally 
characterises this State, and in many instances 
this fertility is inexhaustible. Good provisions 
have been made for education, and short rail- 
roads at different points have been constructed. 
This is a slave State. 

19. Indiana. Fist settled by the French 
at Vincennes in 1730, forming a part of the 
North Western Territory, was admitted into 
the Union in December, 18 Id. About 36,400 
square rnile3 constitutes its area. Indian corn, 
grain, hemp, tobacco, cattle, horses, swine, 
&c, are raised. Coal, iron, salt, are produced 
in inconsiderable quantities. The climate is 
pleasant, but in places much sickness prevails, 
particularly on the low banks of rivers and 
marshes. The surface is level and very fertile. 
Prairie and woodland alternate. Of all the 
free States it is least distinguished in proportion 
to the Jeigth of time since its formation, for 
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education and manufactures. Improvements 
are extensively projected. Free State. 

20. Mississippi. First settled by the French, 
at Natchez, in 1716, formed out of a portion 
of the territory ceded by South Carolina to 
the United States, was admitted as a separate 
State, in December* 1817. Its area is 48,000 
square miles. Cotton, grains, fruits, are its 
principal products. Its climate is temper- 
ate. The southern part of the State, border- 
ing on the Gulf of Mexico, and for 100 miles 
inland, is covered with pine forests, prairies 
and swamps ; the soil here is clayey or sandy. 
Towards the north the soil is fertile, and rises 
in hills or elevated swells. Education, manu- 
factures and public improvements are yet in 
an incipient state of progress. A slave State. 

21. Illinois. First settled by the French, 
at Kaskaskia, in 1749, formed part of the 
North Western Territory ceded by Virginia, 
and was admitted into the Union in December, 
1818. Its area is 55,000 square mles. Indian 
corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley, hemp, tobacco, 
beef and pork are the staple products. Coal, 
lead, and iron are abundant ; copper, salt and 
lime are known. The climate is mild and 
healthy ; sickness prevails in a few localities. 
The southern part of the State is level, and the 
northern hilly. Many extensive prairies are 
found, and the soil is mostly of surpassing 
fertility. Education has received a flourishing 
impetus, and the public improvements of Illi- 
nois ar? on an extensive scale, and proving 
each day, their capability of clearing off the 
heavy debt at first contracted in their erection. 
This is a fine State, with a most liberal consti- 
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tution. in reference to naturalized citizens. It 
is free. 

22. Alabama. First settled by the Span- 
iards, at Mobile, in 1783, formed out of the 
territory ceded by South Carolina and Geor- 
gia to the Union, was admitted a State in De- 
cember, 1818. Its area is 51,700 square miles. 
Cotton, corn, and tobacco are extensively rais- 
ed. Iron ore, coal and gold are the minerals. 
In the southern part the climate is unhealthy, 
and good in the northern parts. The land is 
low and level along the Gulf coast, where rice 
13 produced; the middle is rolling, and the 
northern part broken but fertile. Improve- 
ments, trade and education are advancing. — 
This is a slave State. 

23. Maine. Settled originally by the En- 
glish, at York, in 1630, formed out of a part 
of Massachusetts, entered into the Union in 
March, 1820. Its area is 32,000 square miles. 
Grain, lumber,fish and cattle are the products. 
The surface is level on the sea coast, hilly in 
the interior, and occasionally elevated by 
ranges of mountains. The climate is healthy, 
but cold. Education is in a forward state, 
particularly in the southern parts, which are 
most populous. This is a free State. 

24. Missouri. First settled by the French, 
at St. Genevieve, 1663, formed out of part of 
the territory ceded by the French Treaty of 
April, 1803, and, after considerable discussion, 
admitted into the Union, August, 1821, and 
only after the adoption of the famous compro- 
mise line, by which slavery was excluded from 
territory, north of 36 degrees west of the Mis- 
sissippi, except in States or Territories already 
formed. Its area is 64,000 square miles. The 
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products are Indian corn, wheat, rye, oats, 
hemp, tobacco, beef, pork, mules and horses. 
Iron and lead are found south of the Missouri 
river in inexhaustible quantities. Copper, zinc, 
manganese, antimony, cobalt, &c, are found. 
Coal is abundant. Nitrous and aluminous 
earths, salt springs, marble, thermal and sul- 
phurated waters, are very common. The cli- 
mate is temperate and very salubrious. The 
mineral region, or south of the Missouri river, 
is broken and barren, but in many places is 
fertile, especially along the rivers. The nor- 
thern part of the State is diversified with 
woods and extensive prairies, the soil is gene- 
rally rich, and the surface rolling. The south- 
ern Missouri is mountainous, except towards 
the south-western portion, which forms the 
commencement of a swamp that is said to ex- 
tend to Texas with little interruption. The 
trade and manufactures of thi3 State are very 
respectable. Education has been amply prov- 
ided for— 46,000 acres of public land being set 
apart for colleges and academies, and 1,100,000 
for common schools. The public improvements 
are yet in embryo, but projected on an exten- 
sive scale. A slave State, but the slaves con- 
stitute a very small minority of the population. 

25. Michigan. First settled by the French, 
at Detroit, in 1670, formed part of the North 
Western territory, and was made a State in 
January, 1837. Its superfices is 38,000 square 
miles. The products are wheat, barley, oats, 
peas, corn, and fruits. The soil is level, of re- 
markable richness, well watered and favoura-' 
hie to the cultivation of artificial grasses. Its. 
commerce and manufactures are considerable. 
Its climate very healthful. Much has beea 
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already done for education and common 
schools. It is a free State. 

26. Arkansas. 1 ? First settled by the French, 
at Arkansas, in 1685, formed part of the Louis- 
anian French province, and came into the 
"Union in June, 1838. Its extent is 55,000 
square miles. Corn and cotton are the sta- 
ple products, but wheat, rice and tobacco 
abound. Iron, lead, coal and salt are the 
principal minerals. Slate, almost equal to the 
best Welsh slate, is most abundant near Little 
Rock. The soil is light and barren in many 
parts, but contains much fertile land. The 
portion bordering on the Mississippi is low, 
and often submerged ; — agues are prevalent 
here. The central portions of the State are 
undulating or broken, and the western parts 
mountainous. Removed from swamps and 
low bottoms, the country is healthy, and the 

■" climate agreeable. Education, manufactures, 
internal improvements are backward. A slave 
State. 

27. Florida. First settled by the Span- 
ards, at St. Agustine, in 1665, formed out of 
the territory ceded by Spain to the United 
States, by a treaty of February 22nd 1819,and: 
received into the Union in March, 1845. Its 
extent is 55,000 square miles. Florida pro- 
duces cotton, sugar, rice, limes, prunes, 
peaches, figs, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, 
dates, cattle, horses, swine, cedar and live 
oak. During the months of July, August and 
September, the climate is hot and fevers pre- 
vail. The soil near the rivers and lakes is ex- 
tremely rich ; in other places marshy and un- 
productive. The land is barely elevated above 
the sea in most places and level. The country 
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is backward in inprovements trade and educa- 
tion. A slave state. 

28. Texas. First settled by the Spaniards, 
at San Antonio deBexar,in 1752, revolted from 
the Mexican confederation in 1836, and was 
received as one of the United States in March, 
1845, by a joint resolution of both houses o 1 ' 
Congress. The area is 100,000 square mile 
Cotton, sugar, tobacco, rice, indigo, wheat 
cattle and tropical fruits, are produced. Th 
country along the coast is low, but free froi 
marshes, and contains Si me good arable am 
grazing lands. In the north and west exten 
vast prairies ; in the north-east, the country 
is undulating and better wooded ; and in the 
south-west the surface is broken by moun- 
tains. The soil i3 mostly of a rich black 
mould on the prairies, and level. Improve- 
ments and education, owing to the disturbed 
and sparsely peopled state of the country, are 
yet backward. A slave State. 

29. Iowa. First settled by the French in 
1811, we believe at Dubuque.* It was re- 
ceived into the Union December, 1846. It has 
an area of 52,000 square miles. Wheat, corn, 
oats, potatoes, rye, &c. are grown in abun- 
dance. Lead is supposed to bo inexhaustible; 
in the central and northern regions copper, 
iron and coal are found. Iowa is healthy, fer- 

9 Unless we are greatly mistaken, the founder of Dubuq- 
is buried in the Catholic grave yard <>t' Cahokie, nearly <» 
positc to ht. Louia, at the niouih of the Creek of tin- sain 
name. The date of the death of Dubuque (from him th 
city was named) is inscri!»ed on an humble tomb there, U 
as we believe, precedes the present century. We have one 
thought it strange, that so little interest should be inaniifer 
cd in putting on record the early annals and inuumrs 
Western towns and localities, while vet fresh in mem 
as at a future day they will be of service to the antiq 
and historian. 
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tile, well watered, beautifully diversified by 
wood-land and prairies, and milder m climate 
than Wisconsin. Good tracts of public land 
remain to be entered in the interior and on 
the whole, it furnishes great inducements to 
agricultural emigrants of small means. 1ms 
state being yet in its infancy, trade, manufac- 
tures and education have only begun to take 
a start. For the latter a liberal provision has 
been made. Congress has voted 4G,000 acres 
for colleges and academies, and 1,400,000 for 
common schools. Improvements are com- 
mencing. A free. State. ^ ; 

30. Wisconsin. First settled by the French 
about the middle of the 17th century, at Ra- 
pide des Peres.f and at the mouth of the 
Wisconsin River, in 1G75. It was admitted 
into the Union in 1847. The superhces in- 
cludes 62,500 squares miles. Wisconsin is an 
excellent wheat and grain country, and gives 
in this respect an abundant yield. Potatoes 
grow well. South of the Wisconsin river, lead 
mines are numerous and productive. Copper, 
antimony, and iron are known. The soil is 
black and fertile in most places ; and the cli- 
mate is hcalthv, but rigorous in the winter.— 
This State is admirably adopted for Irish emi- 
grants, many of whom are to be lound here, 
and the constitution is liberal. Improvements, 
education and trade are rapidly progressing. 
In consequence of the frozen lakes and rivers 
in winter, commerce will always experience a 
draw back. A free State. . 

31. California. First settled by Spanish 
Jesuits,! before 1779^cona^er cd by the Amer- 
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icans in 1847, and admitted into the Union in 
1850. Its area is unknown, and owing to its 
late occupation by the United States and par- 
tial settlement, little information has been ob- * 
tained regarding products, trade and manufac- 
tures. We refer to the prcccaing chapter. It 
is a free State. 

The United States territories already organ- 
ized are — Oregon, New Mexico, Nebraska an 
Minesota. They are, of course, thinly settle 
as yet, but the population is rapidly and stea 
dily increasing. 

It will be observed in the foregoing tahleaux y 
that we have been especially careful to note 
those characteristics, which might be suppos- 
ed to have an important bearing on the inter 
ests of our emigrant countrymen. Acommo 
book of geography, or map of the Unite 
States will supply at a glance all the necessa 
ry information, respecting position, site, rail- 
road,river,canal connection, &c. Much judgment 
requires to be exercised with respect to the 
advantages and disadvantages of station, cli- 
mate, gains, mode of living, and religious fa- 
cilities. However as we would have all our 
countrymen settle down in a home, which 
must be procured by honest industry and ex- 
ertion ; and a3 every circumstance considered, 
we believe the West for the present, af- 
fords the best facilities, and a climate most 
suitable to their constitution, we have no hesi- 
tation, in calling on the emigrant agriculturist 
to consider well its attractions. Those about 
to engage in other occupations, must decide 
for themselves, with regard to the town and 
locality in which they intend to settle, and 
prosecute their respective employments. But 
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we would remark,that if Irishmen wish to pro- 
cure respect for themselves in the UnitedStntes, 
they must secure the possession of some little 
holding* or property, and take a sufficient in- 
terest in identifying themselves with their 
local prospects, neighbourhood, business and 
pood habits of their American fellow citizens. 
We cannot too strongly recommend them to 
become their own employers and have the 
disposal of their own time ; for it is surprising 
to remark what a difference is produced in this 
respect between the independent bearing, 
comfortable position, and respectable stand- 
ing of the man who commands his own 
services and perhaps those of others, and the 
man, who obeys the orders of an employer, 
and depends upon precarious chances of em- 
ployment. 

As we do not wish to repeat advices already 
given, or enlarge on ideas which our detach- 
ed remarks frequently excite, we expect a few 
obvious hints and reflections will not be lost 
upon our countrymen. We seek to confine 
them to just habits of thought, which we hope 
their own good sense will approve ; and to this 
end in the following chapter, we keep their 
moral standing to the community and coun- 
try at large in view, as we have hitherto en- 
deavoured to suggest the means, that may be 
most likely to lead to their material prospects 
and advancement. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
General observations — The United States and 
their resources — The manners, habits nn A 
character of the people — Necessity of assin 
ilation in a great degree on the part of th 
emigrant — Most noted and objectionab" 
traits of Irish character — Preservation of re- 
ligious principles and independence. 
In our general intercourse with men, it is 
always of the utmost importance to study well 
their peculiarities of character manifested un- 
der various circumstances, and their habits, 
and feelings generated by a variety of causes. 
It is true indeed, that the passions, virtues and 
vices, are found amongst people of all nations, 
and that nature's laws are in all places essen- 
tially the same in these respects ; but, not- 
withstanding these admitted truths, it must 
be acknowledged, that differences of race, in- 
stitutions, government and education have an 
important bearing on the development of indi- 
vidual and national character. This must be 
apparent to all who have had an opportunity of 
making extended national comparisons. It 
should therefore, be the object of all enlight- 
ened persons to observe closely those salient 
points of character calculated to produce phy- 
sical, mental, and moral elevation national- 
ly and individually ; and to attain the correct 
habits of thought and action these examples 
are capable of producing. We should be no 
less on our guard to avoid whatever traits and 
characteristics, sound judgment, and virtue 
cannot approve ; nor should we fear condem- 
nation and reproach, if duty and conscience 
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call upon us to run counter to ceitain preju 
dices, impulses and habits, which cannot be 
indulged, without the desertion of principle 
or the wreck of innocence. But, in fact, an 
opposition of this kind, framed on the immu- 
table dictates of truth and justice, must ulti- 
mately carry with it the respect, if not the 
admiration, of the most ignorant and pre- 
judiced amongst those actuated by other hab- 
its and feelings. Hence, it is incumbent on 
the Irish emigrant in America, to remark the 
lines of distinction that might be drawn be- 
tween his personal and national peculiarities, 
and those of the people amongst whom he re- 
sides. He has also to note, the differences 
between the habits and manners of the native 
born citizens, and those of foreign birth, that 
he may be enabled to conciliate by a well reg- 
ulated course of conduct, opposite feelings, 
and dispositions, and maintain towards all an 
upright, tolerant, respectful and independent 
position and character. 

The boundless resources of the United 
S ates, and the energetic and enterprising 
habits of the people, continually furnish op- 
portunities for the practice of successful exer- 
tion. Although the increase of population 
since the establishment of the Republic has 
been unprecedented in ancienc or modern 
times, a full scope for the talents and industry 
of the inhabitants remains open, and to all ap- 
pearances will not immediately close. The 
mineral products of the country are as yet par- 
tially developed — in most instances hardly 
discovered ; the agricultural operations are in 
few localities advanced to the highest perfec- 
tion of scientific and productive labour, — the 
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most negligent system of management enables 
the farmer to raise sufficient for home con- 
sumption, with a susplus for the market, 
whilst millions of fertile acres of the public 
domain are yet in a state of waste and unpro- 
ductive. The wants ol a growing population 
and prosperous country require the introduc- 
tion of manufactories,trades and arts to places 
as yet of small importance. The demands of 
the country and the age call for education of 
u more extended nature, and of a higher de- 
gree of excellence. Towns and cities are. yet 
in their infancy, nor has capital yet increased 
to the culminating point ; many towns and 
cities will to all appearance rise at a future 
day on sites at present unnoticed. Many pro- 
fitable branches of trade and commerce have 
yet to be opened, and the demands upon in- 
dustry must give them a corresponding scope 
and stimulus, feuch are the promised and 
probable destinies of this great llepublic ; and 
so long as the people of the United States are 
true to its interests and conservation, so long 
may we entertain reasonable expectations of 
it3 present and future eminence amongst the 
nations of the Old and New World. 

The free institutions of the citizens of this 
great federation, and of the several States, 
have had no doubt a considerable influence 
upon their character. The consciousness that 
all public offices and employments, and all 
stations of trust and eminence are thrown open 
to the competition of all persons capable of 
obtaining them by ability, influence and pop- 
ularity, creates a feeling of independence, at 
least on the part of those who are mainly in- 
strumentalin the bestowal of those gifts. And 
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perhaps the care and circumspection with 
which the office holder looks, if not to the due 
discharge of the duties of his trust, at least 
to the approval of his* constituents, and the 
hopes he entertains for a removal of their fa- 
vours on future occasions, may be on the 
whole considered favourable to the maintain- 
ance of liberty and the general interest of the 
country. The abolition of titles and rank, but 
such as are derived from personal deserts,con- 
tributes in no small degree to produce that so- 
cial equality, which enables all men of talent 
and ambition, to run their career with varying 
chances. It is true, indeed that transcendent 
abililities and the force of genius may elevate 
the possessors to distinction under any gov- 
ernment whatever ; but it is no less true, that 
where fostered by liberal institutions, they 
are drawn, as it, were into public light, and 
ample scope is afforded for their development. 

The condition of the free citizens of the Uni- 
ted States preserves the distinctive traits of 
personal independence in a very marked de- 
gree. Hitherto, we do not discover the vast 
gulf placed between the large landed proprie- 
tor and the toiling peasant, nor the death- 
struggle maintained between capital and labor. 
If competition in trade be active, it has not yet 
become excessive ; and so many chances al- 
ways present themselves for a successful exer- 
tion^ elsewhere, that the mechanic, whether 
employer or employed, can change his location 
or even his business with little difficulty, and, 
perhaps, to his advantage. People are not con- 
fined here to the one business or employment 
by the hereditary or professional feeling that 
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binds them elsewhere ; it is considered in no 
manner disparaging for a man to shift his call- 
ing and position in pursuing his career for a 
livelihood — this, however, mu&t be asserted 
under certain reservations. The extended 
means of intercourse between the different 
points of the United States, and the facilities 
afforded for travelling, render the movements 
of the people unsettled and migratory. This 



The early turn of enterprize and the eagerness 
of youth to run an independent career, have 
contributed to separate friends and the mem- 
bers of the same families, and to fuse the pop- 
ulation of the different States in various local- 
ities. This uncontrolled disposition has, in 
some degree, tended to weaken family and 
local attachments; but to counterbalance 
these effects, it has fitted the adventurer to en- 
gage with more self-reliance and enterprise in 
the public and practical occupations of life. 

As a people, the inhabitants of the United 
States are intelligent, enterprising, industrious 
and brave. The *ort of education most gen- 
erally prevailing is what has been acquired in 
the common schools, and of course does not 
exceed a good knowledge of reading, writing, 
arithmetic, grammar, geography and the his- 
tory of the country. Professional men, in ad- 
dition, acquire a knowledge of ancient and mo- 
dern languages, or, oftentimes a college or uni- 
versity education in the older States ; but, in 
the West, this advantage is not always obtain- 
ed. The enterprise of the people often leads 
them into ruinous speculation ; and industry 
is assisted by every ingenious contrivance and 
mechanism that can be devised. The history 




>articularly the case in the free States. 
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of the country, and the brilliant triumphs of 
the land and naval forces of the United States 
have established that bravery of character now 
acknowledged by rival nations. In civil life 
it must be indeed regretted that so many tra- 
gic occurrences, arising from the vindication 
of real or imaginary insults and injuries.should 
be recorded. In most instances, we believe, 
that a sturdy and strict administration of the 
law would be effectual in suppressing these 
outrages and diminishing their evil influence 
on the morals of the community. The prac- 
tice of duelling, reprehensible as it undoubt- 
edly is, has, notwithstanding, some false no- 
tions of honor connected with it in the minds 
of many ; but we are utterly at a loss to con- 
ceive how the ends of justice or worldly honor 
can be attained by the actors in so many dead- 
ly and disgraceful personal rencontres. These 
being the most 'objectionable features, and of 
too frequent occurrence in this country, we 
trust that the sound judgment and patriotism 
of our people will bring them into utter disre- 
pute. / 11 the generous and amiable qualities 
of character will be found to influence strongly 
the American people. Civility of deportment, 
frankness of manner, hospitality, individual 
self-respect, want of servility, and an obliging 
disposition stand forth pre-eminent. An ap- 
preciation of the natural and acquired advan- 
tages of the great country in which they live, 
renders them justly proud of their Republic 
and its institutions ; and their patriotism is of 
' that practical and devoted cast which makes 
the individual conceive himself an incorporat- 
ed part of the nation, and, as such, bound to 
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fulfil the duties and obligations of patriot and 
citizen. 

It will be obvious, therefore, that the Irish 
emigrant in order to discharge well the duties 
of an adopted citizen, must endeavor to assi- 
milate himself, in a great measure, to those 
traits of national habits, manners, and charac- 
ter that are really worthy of praise and admir- 
ation. Besides conciliating the esteem and 
approbation of the people amongst whom he 
is called upon to reside, it becomes a princi- 
ple of duty or politeness to adopt those prac- 
tices, which are in no manner reprehensible, 
and which, however different from our own, 
may be adjudged preferable, when weighed 
calmly and dispassionately. There are cer- 
tain habits, however, peculiar to each coun- 
try, which it would neither be expedient nor 
reasonable to adopt ; nor is it expected by the 
inhabitants of this or any other country that 
strangers should conform to them. The ver- 
satile powers of many of our countrymen 
render them peculiarly fitted to become citi- 
zens of the world ; and it has been especially 
remarked, that of all other strangers, the edu- 
cated Irishman finds himself most at home in 
the United States, — he seems to have been 
destined by nature for a participation in the 
active and business pursuits of the country, 
and in the benefits and advantages derived 
from its laws and institutions. His innate 
feelings and disposition, moreover, seem to be 
almost congenial to the habits and general cha- 
racter of the people amongst whom he is called 
upon to reside ; and no man takes a deeper 
and more abiding interest in the honor, pros- 
perity and institutions of the country of his 
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adoption. Even the uneducated classes of 
Irishmen are actuated by like motives and im- 
pulses ; and it is amusing to observe how of- 
ten, in many respects, their zeal outruns dis- 
cretion. We have known instances in which 
the voice, accent, gesture, air, and even the 
most minute practices of Americans have been 
assumed, but nevertheless, to all eyes save 
their own, they appeared, unmistakably, Irish. 
Although, " to hold, as 'twere, the mirror up 
to nature" had been the object of the actors, 
yet, from some strange distortions in the ob- 
jects or reflectors, the " modesty of nature" 
had been o'erstepped, and the effect on the 
whole appeared indescribably ludicrous. But, 
we pass over these amusing exhibitions, and 
shall direct a few remarks against the most 
noted and objectionable traits of Celtic charac- 
ter, and on the means to be employed for their 
reformation. 

Irresolution or want of determination with 
regard to the future,defeats the active projects 
of too many of our countrymen. Many dis- 
tracting schemes for a future livelihood will be 
indulged in, and many pursued, without a di- 
rect reference to the ultimate end to be accom- 
plished. A want of sober reflection and stea- 
dy perseverance has been deeply injurious to 
the prospects of many Irishmen. In these res - 
pects they would do well to remark the con- 
duct of our German fellow-citizens, who, in 
general, with greater disadvantages, proceed 
by slow, steady and sure steps to the acquisi- 
tion of a competence. In progressing through 
life, the mind should be directed, in a general 
way, to the attainment of one leading object, 
and all appliances should be mainly directed 
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to secure its acquisition. We are now under- 
stood to leave religion out of the question, 
whilst admitting its paramount excellence ; — 
but we must bear in mind, that it should ever 
actuate the motives, and guide the conduct of 
individuals intent upon extraneous objects. 

The tendency of the Irish to crowd into ci- 
ties or be engaged together in large bodies on 
public works has been already remarked ; and 
we believe it will be generally acknowledged, 
that the country must be the proper sphere 
for the exertions of the agricultural emigrant. 
Solitude or want of his accustomed society 
may at first appear irksome, but habit will 
soon reconcile him to it, and even render it 
agreeable ; for he must recollect that the kind- 
ly offices of his new neighbors can be easily 
secured by his own desert3, and that no por- 
tion even of the most newly-settled country 
will present the gloom and desolation his ima- 
gination represents. Besides, he should re- 
flect, that if higher wages can be obtained 
elsewhere the outlay for his maintenance and 
that of his family will be proportionably great ; 
and he must also find how little can be saved 
for a future day, even after years of unremit- 
ting toil and careful economy. A time must 
undoubtedly arrive when he will be broken 
down by age, sickness, or want of strength to 
labour ; he cannot depend on the aid of his 
children, in consideration of the habits of the 
country, which teach them at an early age to 
attempt something on their own account. If 
he possesses not a home, or the means of se- 
curing the requisites of life, what other asylum 
can be furnished him in old age, but the cold 
charity of a public hospital or alms-house ?— 
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On the other hand, once his homestead has 
been secured in the country, he will live con- 
tented and respected, and have the satisfaction 
of seeing his family grow up around him pros- 
perous and industrious, and removed from the 
pestilential examples and practices of city life. 

We are happy to be enabled to congratulate 
our countrymen, on the great reformation that 
has been wrought on the national character of 
late years, by the exertions of the world re- 
nowned Father Mathew. Intemperance has 
in a great measure, disappeared, and if in some 
instances it be yet indulged, the shame which 
justly attaches its seal to the drunkard's char- 
acter, prevents those open and offensive viola- 
tions of public decency, that were once so 
common. Yet, we must say, public taverns, 
and still worse, low groggeries, absorb too 
much of the hard earnings of many Irishmen. 
These, when conducted by unscrupulous cha- 
racters, are the besetting nuisances of large 
cities and public works. A most absurd be- 
lief once pervaded too many of our country- 
men, that if a man were not liberal, nay pro- 
fuse in spending his money to treat others 
to ardent spirits, he could not be consid- 
ered in any other light than as a nig- 
gardly person, and underserving the regards 
of his companions. This false notion of hon- 
or and spirit led personsto indulge in exces- 
ses, that were distasteful to themselves in more 
than one respect. We have likewise known 
some, who although they have abandoned 
the use of liquor, yet delight to recount the 
sums they have spent in treating others, the 
carousing that ensued, and the wild freaks of 
passion, and violence afterwards excited. 
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Irishmen sometimes imagine they give a very 
high impression of the national spirit and cour- 
age of their compatriots, by relating those dis- 
graceful brawls and contemptible quarrels that 
have occurred at home and abroad ; -whereas 
in reality these lawless outrages disgust all 
sensible men, and are as far removed from 
true manly spirit and courage, and national 
reputation, as disparaging actions can well be. 
To apply the sentiment of Lord Chesterfield to 
boasters of a like stamp, we would desire 
for their own, and the national honor, to ac- 
count them liars, since we would not wish to 
compare them to beasts. 

We are not amongst the number of those who 
would wish to extinguish all feelings of na- 
tional sentiment, prid^ and affection in the 
breast of the Irishman. On the contrary, 
the dictates of nature, strong in the minds of 
all men, and especially in the sons of the 
Green Isle, must ever bring strongly to recol- 
lection and heart, the memories, hopes, and 
interests of the land of our birth. Without a 
deep feeling of this kind, we would conceive it 
scarcely possible to entertain a just attachment 
to the land of our adoption. Love of country 
however must not be rendered exclusive ; 
it is the part of a good citizen to discharge 
his practical duties, and give an undivided 
and willing allegiance to that country, whose 
protection and advantages have been afforded 
him. No man will suffer in the estimation of 
native American citizens, for a love of the 
country of his birth ; but it would be highly 
objectionable, as well as imprudent to obtrude 
offensive comparisons between the country of 
his nativity and adoption,to the prejudice of the 
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latter, and especially when uncalled for, they 
would be indelicate and ungenerous. On 
this head we have an apposite remark to 
make. It has been frequently our lot, to 
hear very loose assertions made by Irishmen, 
regarding the extreme wretchedness and mis- 
ery of our country and its inhabitants, and the 
whole attributed to the system of government 
therein exercised, without taking other causes 
into account, and this in the presence of Ame- 
ricans. The object no doubt very often is, to 
exaggerate the highly wrought pictures of 
political discontent at home, or to flatter 
the national pride of free born Americans. 
This is often attained, not only by unfavoura- 
ble and frequently unjust impressions made 
on their minds regarding Ireland and Irish- 
men, but most commonly at the expense of 
truth. Whilst we deprecate the whole sys- 
tem of governmental and social wrong inflic- 
ted upon our country, we are not at liberty to 
exculpate bur countrymen from being instru- 
mental to some extent in the continuance of 
these evils. Neither can we admit the fideli- 
ty of those broad caricatures of Ireland and 
Irishmen, that pass cuirent in the fictions of 
tale writers and travellers ; it has never been 
our misfortune to witness the joint occupan- 
cy of the poorest cabin, by the owner, and his 
pig or cow, or to be offended by any other un- 
seemly practice, but such as must result from 
the struggle of honest poverty. True it is, 
cleanliness and health might oftentimes .be 
more attended to, and with advantage, in some 
instances, in Ireland, as well as in all other 
countries. 

In the preservation of an independent char- 
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acter and position, our countrymen should ever 
bear in mind that self-reliance and personal 
exertion are the sure passports to these objects. 
No man in this country need expect advance- 
ment in any of the walks of life through the 
influence of friends, or their promises to look 
to his interests. Moreover, dependence is dis- 
honorable, when not induced by misfortune or 
unforseen casualties, which is not often the 
case ; and so long as a man becomes the recip- 
ient of favors, without an effort of his own to 
acquire his necessities as a right, so long must 
he cease to be respected ; and want of respect 
must lead to contempt for his person and char- 
acter. The easy independence and established 
mode of living in the old country, and the lit- 
tle necessity that existed for exertion beyond 
an ordinary routine oi business, leaves many 
that enjoyed comfort and competence at home 
in a very pitiable condition when they land in 
the United States. Despondency and disap- 
pointment are apt to prey on the spirits of 
many amiable and over-sensitive characters, 
when manly fortitude is the virtue most ne- 
cessary and most wanting in their new situa- 
tion. It will never do to sit down and brood 
over misfortunes ; action is required, if not to 
support life, at least to divert these gnawing 
cares. There are many cases, in which per- 
sons are thrown by a want of courage into a 
state of abject dependence, rather than face 
difficulties in order to conquer them. We 
might instance examples we have known, 
where charitable persons would be willing to 
afford relief, and the grateful receivers would 
acknowledge it with thankfulness, and often- 
times personal services. In receiving and re- 
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turning these small favors, however, time 
lost, self-respect abandoned, and opportunities 
of acquiring independence neglected. A thou- 
sand distressing evils result from want of ener- 
gy or of respectful pride of condition, and its 
effects have a most injurious tendency on the 
formation and firmness of character. 

Last of all, the religious character of the 
Irish people should be preserved inviolable, 
under all trials and adverse circumstances. 
Little, indeed, may be feared for the loss of 
faith, which, embraced from the firmest con- 
viction, and nurtured under obstacles of no 
ordinary kind, will not be likely to yield to the 
pressure of poverty or the seductions of secta- 
rianism. We have known instances in which 
it had been made a condition of service, to in- 
sist on the person about to be engaged to re- 
frain from the practices of religious duty re- 
quired by the church, and even to attend at 
other places of worship ; but we are happy to 
be able to state, that in no one of these instan- 
ces had the condition been complied with, and 
of course the contract was rescinded. These 
illiberal requisitions, however, are becoming 
less frequent, probably from the futile nature 
of the object sought to be accomplished. The 
very innocent efforts of tract distributors and 
colporteurs in the way of perversion are less ab- 
surd, and equally successful. It often hap- 
pens, however, that Catholics, strong indeed 
in faith, but loose in practice, are satisfied to 
mince matters in company with those of other 
persuasions ; to keep their character and reli- 
gious observances concealed, in order not to 
offend unjust prejudices. Sometimes, also, 
they will be satisfied to pass over false asper- 
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sions and charges made in their presence on 
the Religion they profess, without an attempt 
to refute them mildly, but firmly. In most 
cases, however, this proceeds from want of 
general learning or volubility of utterance suf- 
ficient for the purposes of a successful contro- 
versialist ; but we would have every Catholic 
so far informed as to be always able " to give 
an account of the faith that is in him." A 
man who would attempt to disguise his reli- 
gious belief, through a fear of rendering him- 
self unpopular by assisting at it on proper occa- 
sions and in a proper manner, must be a most 
contemptible and cowardly character. More- 
over, he loses the very object he often seeks to 
attain, namely, the esteem and consideration 
of others. A firm and modest declaration of 
sentiments and reasons, however opposite to 
those generally prevailing, must always pro- 
cure respectful consideration towards the per- 
son advancing them ; whilst, if it be suspected 
that a man entertains opinions without the 
courage to acknowledge them, he must sink 
in the estimation of all those by whom he is 
surrounded, or to whom he may be known. 
But, according to the words of Holy Scripture, 
" There is one that holdeth his peace, that is 
found wise ; and there is another that is hate- 
ful, that is bold in speech. A wise man will 
hold his peace till he see opportunity : but a 
babbler and a fool will regard no time." — Ec- 
cles.xx.5,7. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
Private, public and social duties — Neighborly 
offices — Naturalization — Civic and political 
privileges, and their exercise — Political in- 
formation and its acquisition— Educational 
efforts. 

In the exercise of our obligations, as men 
and citizens,we have several duties to perform 
of a public and social nature ; but we must 
be careful to form our private character on the 
basis of rectitude, and morality, that we may 
be properly directed in the discharge of these 
duties. Our obligations, therefore, may war- 
rant the introduction of preliminary remarks, 
which of necessity must be concise. 

We need scarcely observe, that without lay- 
ing deep the foundations of religious feeling 
and practice, as insisted upon by the Holy 
Catholic church, our character and conduct 
cannot be swayed by motives and principles 
sufficiently binding to lead us to present and 
future happiness. Our object, however, is not 
to discuss so obvious a truth at length, and 
indeed for the well instructed Catholic, it 
would be an useless undertaking, but to lay 
down a principle, which must be steadily 
kept in view, and on which the superstructure 
we intend to build must rise. Man, as an in- 
dividual, has his gradations of life to pass 
through, from infancy to youth, from youth to 
manhood, from manhood to old age. He has 
also his different states of relationship as pa- 
rent or child, as married or single, as relative, 
or neighbour, as citizen or stranger. His phy- 
sical, intellectual and moral culture must be 
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taken into consideration. Hence arises a very 
complicated, but not incongruous series of 
duties, which for want of serious reflection 
are overlooked or disregarded in many instan- 
ces. As usual, in treating our subject, we 
must keep in mind the class of persons, whose 
interests we seek to advance ; and the coun- 
try in which they will be called upon to ex- 
ercise their private and public duties. 

The period of infancy must necessarily be a 
state of dependence on the guidance of those 
whom nature or accident shall constitute as 
guardians ; and on these, in a great degree, 
must rest the moral accountability for the 
manner in which their obligations shall have 
been discharged. It must not be imagined, 
that children aro incapable of receiving per- 
manent and right impressions at a very early 
age,and before the full attainment of the exer- 
cise of reason. On the contrary, a proper sys- 
tem of training must be adopted from the 
most tender age : their habits and constitu- 
tion must be formed by cleanliness, whole- 
some and light food, proper rest, nursing and 
dress. The temper should be moulded by the 
promotion of cheerfulness, by removing the 
exciting causes of passion, fretfulness and im- 
patience, and by the early encouragement of 
virtuous propensities, such as the love of pa- 
rents and others, unselfishness,generosity,&c; 
the intellect should receive early cultivation, 
by exciting the attention 01 children to beau- 
tiful objects of nature or art, by asking and 
answering questions proportioned to their ca- 
pacity, by studious carefulness to produce no 
false impressions on the mind by terrific tales 
or threats, but on the contrary, to relate often 
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the virtuous actions of good children by whose 
examples encouragement may be afforded 
them for imitation, and to mention in terms of 
dislike those actions that ought to be avoided. 
A happy admixture of tenderness, firmness, 
good nature, authority and intelligence on the 
part of the nurse, will have a powerful influ- 
ence on the future character of her infant 
charge. 

The buoyant nature of youth requires a rea- 
sonable share of indulgent relaxation. The 
child must, however, be taught to select virtu- 
ous companions in his amusements, to acquire 
correct principles, refined taste, polite man- 
ners, and industrious habits. His secular and 
religious education must be attended to ; and 
the former directed to his intended position in 
society. In the right management of the pa- 
rent or instructor, will depend in a great mea- 
sure his future usefulness to hlmselt and to 
society. Manhood is the age at which judg- 
ment becomes ripe, and hob't and character 
are formed. But it must be apparent, that no 
matter with what diligence we may have ap- 
plied ourselves to the attainment of desired 
accomplishments and virtues, much remains 
for us to do, in the assimilation of our char- 
acter to a more perfect, but not ideal standard. 
Piety,- integrity, sincerity, temperance, good 
temper, cheerfulness, regularity, of conduct, 
an obliging disposition, self-respect arid res- 
pectful consideration for the feelings oi others, 
punctuality, generosity, industry, fi.mness, 
fortitude, &c, are the virtues required fcom 
religious men ; and the exercise of these vir- 
tues will render him esteemed and respected 
by all his acquaintances. Thjy will smooth 
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the passage through life, and bring him down, 
to the grave honored and regretted. 

We always suppose the Irish Catholic will 
be instructed in his catechism,so far as his mo- 
ral and religious duties are concerned ; and 
hence it will not seem strange if i*e pass over 
those institutions that come more appropri- 
ately from the chair of truth, regarding the 
obligations of the several states and conditions 
of life. The following observations are intend- 
ed to apply to extraneous subjects, which may 
nevertheless be worthy of regard. 

To be respected by those around him, must 
excite the emulation and elevate the charac- 
ter of the Irish emigrant. Besides the punc- 
tilious discharge of his private, social, and 
moral obligations, he must endeavour to raise 
himself in the social scale. To the attainment 
of this object, the partner of his fortunes or 
the members of his family circle must lend co- 
operation. Scrupulous neatness and cleanli- 
ness must be observed, both in person, dress, 
and house management. He must forswear 
the intoxicating draught,avoid the taverns and 
and those known to frequent them, and en- 
deavour to maintain a friendly correspondence 
with his neighbours whether of native or for- 
eign birth. He must shun disputes and bick- 
erings and keep clear of law-suits. He must 
endeavour to require a general stock o£know- 
ledge and communicate.it to those around 
him ; and for this purpose, he should take in 
a paper or two, of acknowledged ability and 
of a respectable standard. It will be most 
generally the religious and political princi- 
ples ; and it is scarcely necessary to observe, 
that he will always have the right to exercise 
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his independent opinions, on matters open to 
discussion. If he would find a paper tso ex- 
pensive, for his means, he could easily 
induce a neighbour of his own persuasion, 
to join him in subscribing ; however, the 
trifling expense of a dollar to two or three 
a year, will not be an object with most men, 
and the amount of intelligence communicated 
both to himself and the members of his fami- 
ly, will amply compensate him for the out- 
lay. It should be observed, that if his paper 
be a religious one, he should subscribe for 
that published in or near his' own diocess, if 
only to encourage the efforts of a local 
Catholic press. If it be a political one, he 
must exercise his own judgment in the selec- 
tion of his favourite exponent ; however, it 
would be well to keep in mind the journals 
that bear a character for integrity and enlarg- 
ed views of men and measures. These are 
generally published in the larger cities, and 
give more information than the country prints. 
"We have often known the political-* opinions 
of men strongly biassed by the journals receiv- 
ed into their families, and hence the necessity 
of subscribing for a paper that will give strong, 
masculine and truthful turns of thought to its 
readers. It must be apparent to all who have 
instituted the comparison between the mem- 
bers of a family in which papers circulate, 
and those in which they do not, that the for- 
mer are much more "intelligent, respected for 
general information, and better calculated to 
turn marketable, monied, business and politi- 
cal transactions to good account. 

The social duties of life are comprised un- 

12 
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der many heads. From the most contracted, 
but endearing sphere of family engagements, 
which must be regulated by religious obser- 
vances and precepts, they spread to more ex- 
tended circles. It will be the duty of all 
heads of families to place those under their 
charge within the rank of religious instruc- 
tion, to see that they are careful in discharg- 
ing the duties of religion required of them, to 
keep them from the contamination of evil in- 
fluences, particularly those that might endan- 
ger or weaken the ties that bind them to our 
Holy Church ; but above all, to seta good ex- 
ample themselves in those particulars, if they 
wish children or servants to follow instruc- 
tions. Parental endearments must be blended 
with a proper exercise of authority in order to 
command the respect, as well as conciliate the 
love and obedience of children or servants. 
We must remark, that if circumstances place 
coloured servants, who are slaves, under the 
authority of a Catholic master, the latter is 
strictly bound to treat them with justice and 
humanity, to have them well clothed, well 
fed, comfortably lodged, and religiously in- 
structed. By these means he secures even 
his temporal interests, as he is apt to be better 
and more cheerfully obeyed ; and many temp- 
tations in the way of pilfering from himself or 
his neighbours will be removed and avoided. 

We can have little to urge upon the Irish 
emigrant as to the manner in which he is 
bound co perform neighbourly offices to those 
around him. Our countrymen in this respect 
are apt to oblige in every reasonable manner, 
or at least manifest such a disposition. Differ- 
ence of religion, politics, or manners ean ne- 
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ver interfere, as they never should, in the 
neighborhood, transactions of every day life. 
Mutual charity and toleration always charac- 
terize the liberal minded man, of aU sects and 
parties ; and where they are unknown, ignor- 
ance and bigotry are sure to usurp their place. 
Friendly intercourse then must be maintained, 
and the amenities of life practised between all 
men of worth and standing. In fine ; nothing 
contributes so much to the establishment of 
social order and satisfaction as uninterrupted 
tranquility and sood understand >g amongst 
the several inhabitants of the same neighbour- 
hood. We should remind our countrymen, 
that the divisions of parties and creeds and the 
embittered feelings they have shamefully ex- 
cited at home, mast have no place in this 
country, where their displays would call 
down the contempt and indignation of every 
patriotic Irishman, jnd of every enlightened 
citizei 

The Irishman should endeavor to secure as 
soon a i possible tho rights of citizenship, if he 
have not alreaJy acquired them. The law of 
naturalization as it now stands, allows every 
person of i oreign birth, landing in this coun- 
try, and under eighieen years of age, to be- 
come a citizen ipso facto, by a declaration 
made in open court. If over that age, he 
must declaie his intentions of becoming one in 
court, and renounce, on oath, his allegiance 
to every loreign power, prince, state and so- 
vereignty whatsoever, and particularly to" — 
(the name of the sovereign or state inserted). 
After a proved residence of five years in the 
United States, by competent witnesses, he re- 
ceives his final papers, and besomet a titistn. 
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An interval of two years at least must elapse 
between the first declaration of intention, and 
the taking out of the latter certificate ; and a 
small fee is paid according to the established 
provisions of the law. Naturalization, in most 
of the States,is essential in securing the rights 
of inheritance, except such as are derived by 
purchase or natural succession, and in attain- 
ing political trusts, offices, and emoluments. 
Hence, it is important to all emigrants who 
are resolved to reside permanently in the Uni- 
ten States. 

The acquisition of the franchise and the 
rights of citizenship includes the power and 
obligations of discharging political, as well as 
social duties. With regard to the political af- 
fairs, the best advice we can give our country- 
men would bo to distrust the representations 
and designs of persons and public prints, seek- 
ing to gain them over to a political party, or 
school of politics, by flattering their national 
feelings, religious belief, prejudices or pas- 
sions. The spirit of party will oftentimes in- 
duce its supporters to proceed to unjustifiable 
means and extreme lengths in the effort of 
propagandism. Truth is often set aside, or at 
least, compromised. False imputations are 
cast on adverse parties, politics and politicians. 
No less deserving of credit are the statements 
of fellow-countrymen, whether naturalized or 
unnaturalized. We have known persons of 
this class, who nave endeavored to impose on 
the intelligence of newly-arrived compatriots, 
by connecting measures, parties and men in 
the Old and New World, when the most re- 
mote relationship between them does not ex- 
ist. In some instances, such statements may 
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proceed from honest, but erroneous, convic- 
tions ; in most cases, however, partizanship 
or ignorance supplies the account. It some- 
times happens, that the least intelligent class 
of emigrants will immediately adopt with un- 
hesitating faith, a political creed, which would 
furnish a subject for deep study, doubt and 
procrastination to others more favored with 
the gifts of understanding and education. 

Office-seeking is generally a losing game for 
those engaged in it, and especially the natur- 
alized citizen. To obtain the object of air of- 
fice-seeker's ambition is often deeply injurious 
to his character, prospects, profession or em- 
ployment. Time is lost, enmities excited, em- 
ployments suspended, obligations contracted, 
and money spent to an useless, or at best, to 
an equivocal purpose. Meanness and equivo- 
cation are often resorted to, promises made 
and broken. True it is, these are not conse- 
quences necessarily entailed on the aspirant 
to office in all instances. But in connection 
with a choice for a suitable person to discharge 
all duties of a public nature — character, com- 
petency and ability should be taken into con- 
sideration by these qualified to elect or ap- 
point. We are decidedly of opinion that, 
where offices have no connection with politics, 
or an important bearing on political or social 
action or feeling, distinction should not be 
made on the score of party. When men pro- 
fess to represent political sentiment or inter- 
ests, electors should be careful to cast their 
votes for the most honest, tried and influen- 
tial, after a diligent scrutiny of their motives, 
purposes and actions. The interests of the 
country at large and those of a State or local- 
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ity, so far as the latter are consistent with the 
former — the happiness and liberty of a people 
— national honor, patriotism, justice to citi- 
zens, strangers, individuals and nations — the 
firm, merciful, and just administration of the 
laws — the enactment of good statutes, and the 
repeal of ineffective and unjust ones — the su- 
premacy of law, and its uncorrupt administra- 
tion, — social order and the influences which 
should be brought to bear in its support ; — 
these, and many other considerations of a like 
nature, ought to be the ends proposed for at- 
tainment, and the means to accomplish these 
ends should be of an honorable, consistent, 
upright and constitutional character. Intelli- 
gent electors should be on their guard against 
the movements and representations of dema- 
gogues, political tricksters,unprincipled scribes 
and caucus nominations. Political trickery 
can rarely be resorted to, without the compro- 
mise of patriotic principle. 

As before remarked, the discharge of civic 
and political trusts requires great foresight, 
discrimination, intelligence, firmness, honesty 
and patriotism on the part of both the electors 
and elected, the nominators and nominated. 
In all free countries, different parties and as- 
sociations will be organized, with diffeient 
opinions and objects. We feel satisfied that 
the great majority of persons composing them 
mean honestly, and act according to their non- 
est convictions. Lest we should be suspected 
of partiality in presenting the differences of 
parties and opinions in the United States, even 
from their several statements ; we prefer the 
recommendation to our countrymen of exer- 
cising their own judgments in this enquiry, 
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and of forming their opinion*, unbiassed and 
uninfluenced by unjust prejudices and prepos- 
sessions. We shall only premise the neces- 
sity of first studying the Constitu-ion of the 
United States, and then, the Constitution of 
particular States : the former will be found in 
an appendix to these pages, or the whole will 
be contained in the latest edition of the 
"American Guide." The Constitution and 
History of the State in which a citizen resides 
will be the object of greatest interest to him, 
and ought to be known : the History of the 
United States is necessary to a right apprecia- 
tion of the origin, spirit and character of our 
institutions. 

A question of paramount importance, and 
likely to have an important bearing on the 
civil, social and religious influences of the age, 
is that of education. On the proper training 
and careful instruction of youth depends the 
future growth of public opinion. All sects 
and parties seem fully awakened to a sense of 
this admitted truth. Hence, the solicitude 
generally evinced in the establishment of edu- 
cational foundations, under peculiar restric- 
tions and an exclusive management, wherein 
certain religious and social influences are fos- 
tered. Others there are, who disclaim such 
exclusiveness, under the pretext of liberality 
of sentiment and of enlightened and compre- 
hensive views, irrespective of party, religious 
or sectional differences. The sectarian classes 
may, no doubt, instil the poison of error into 
the minds of unsuspecting youth: however, 
if they be not right in principle and sound in- 
structors, they are undoubtedly consistent and 
correct in practice. Liberalists seem incapable 
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of comprehending the intimate connection that 
exists between a finished education, and the 
habits, associations, feelings and thoughts in- 
duced by a religious, social and political train- 
ing. The abstract and exact sciences, such as 
mathematics or arithmetic, might be indeed 
disconnected ; but once we enter on the pro- 
vince of history, metaphysics, political econo- 
my, &c, we are liable to be led astray or influ- 
enced by the passions, prejudices and opinion* 
of the teacher, or the authority, statements and 
propositions of the class book. The consistent 
Catholic, exercising the duties of a parent or 
guardian to youth, will therefore be desirous 
of instilling into their minds the principles of 
religion* on which depend their present and 
future happiness, and an education which will 
be in accordance with these principles. Our 
educational establishments are numerous and 
well patronised; but the considerations al- 
ready advanced must awaken us to renewed 
exertion in multiplying and supporting them. 
In remote districts, the want of Catholic 
schools and the humble means cf many Catho- 
lic parents and guardians, will not admit of an 
education suited to the wants and wishes of 
the community : but it yet rests with them in 
a great measure 

" To rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to snoot," 

to direct the undeveloped powers of the mind, 
and to counteract evil influences. 

The building and direction of colleges, acad- 
emies and schools, will furnish subjects of deep 
interest to those most concerned in their estab- 
lishment,and require that action most necessary 
to procure the advantages of a sound education 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
First difficulties of settlers — Single emigrant* 
and families — Letter- writing and its exag- 
gerations — Mode of transmitting passage 
money and remittances — Colonization and 
combination to effect emigration, as regards 
Irish emigrants. 

In more than one instance have we presented 
in former Chapters, the privations to be encoun- 
tered by emigrants, on their first arrival and 
location. A serious consideration on its nat- 
ural consequences before the step of emigra- 
tion has been taken, might be supposed suffi- 
cient to advert them of these almost inevitable 
difficulties. Experience however teaches us, 
that even persons tolerably well informed/ are 
deceived, regarding the fond visions they in- 
tertain of a future fortune and its easy acquis- 
ition, in the United States. To calculate on 
these favourable issues, without the will to 
accomplish, the steadiness to persevere, the 
industry to labour, the nerve to execute, and 
the intelligence to apply the proper means, 
will occasion disappointment to the expectant. 
This is more especially the case, when the 
emigrant and his family start as the pioneers 
of their own fortunes, and unaided by Mend 
or relatives in a strange country. We might 
add, that the most disinterested and the best 
directed efforts of friends will not avail, with- 
out the active co-operation of those in whose 
favour these efforts are made, and who are 
more nearly interested in their success. 

When the emigrant arrives singly, he find* 
himself less exposed to delay, disappointment* 
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and expence,than when accompanied by a fam- 
ily; and more especially when he is not accus- 
tomed to travelling, or has no fixed destination. 
In the case of a single female emigrant we 
would advise her to travel accompanied 
by a faithful male protector, who on arri- 
val would place her in charge of friends or re- 
lations. The innocence and inexperince of 
Irish female emigrants have frequently expos- 
ed them to the practices of cheats and swind- 
lers, not to speak of others whose acts may be 
directed to more unworthy ends. But it must 
be acknowledged an incontrovertible fact, 
highly honourable to the ? Americans as a peo- 
ple, that insult or injury has never been even 
offered in public to an unprotected female. 

When families travel directly to their des- 
tination, and, under the direction of an expe- 
rienced guide, delay and expense are not often 
encountered ; but making due allowance for 
numbers and accidents, these drawbacks may 
be even diminished in proportion. Without 
recommending the practises that are adopted 
in these cases, it might be well to suggest 
them. On the arrival of families at any of the 
sea ports, especially if the members be nu- 
merous and cannot immediately proceed fur- 
ther, a room or two might be rented by the 
week or month, for a temporary lodging. The 
remnants of sea store might be sold, or con- 
sumed, with the addition of fresh shamble 
meat or wholesome market vegetables. Wash- 
ing, cooking, cleansing, &c, form inconsidera- 
ble items of expenditure. Passage fare for a 
number can be contracted for proportionably 
on more favourable terms than for an individ- 
ual : drayage, freight, &c, will be nearly on 
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the same terms in either case. In travelling 
no division of members of the same family or 
party, nor of their luggage, should be admit- 
ted. Seperation of persons and effects, dis- 
tined for the same place, will cause at least 
trouble, expence and delay. 

In very many instances, the means that en- 
able emigrants to reach the United States, 
have been furnished by relatives there who 
have already emigrated. In a far greater 
number of cases, the latter furnish represen- 
tations of an exaggerated nature, regarding 
the resources, chances and prospects of the 
country, that aro calculated to mislead and 
deceive their friends at home. An advice is 
given, a hint thrown out, or an unqualified as- 
sertion made, which is as often thoughtlessly 
acted upon, as it is thoughtlessly given. The 
attachment of the Irish Citizen to the laws 
and institutions of his adopted country, and 
the benefits and privileges he enjoys under 
their operation, makes him naturally desirous 
that these advantages should be enjoyed by 
his absent friends and relations. The desire 
of seeing his old acquaintances and enjoying 
their society, often prompts an advice, well 
meant indeed, but which often proves injuri- 
ous in its consequences to the person for 
whom intended. 

Irishmen living in this country and writing 
to their friends at home, should by all means 
avoid giving over coloured pictures of what they 
see and experience. They should when pre- 
senting the lights infuse a due proportion of 
the shadows of an exile's life, since both are 
inseparable, and sometimes sadly dispropor- 
tioned. They should recollect what the first 
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experiment of emigration recalls to the mind 
of almost every trans- Atlantic voyager, and 
prepare their absent friends to expect many 
trials. They should especially consider, that 
the United States is the land of promise to 
most old-countrymen, that the exuberant im- 
agination of Irishmen often becomes excited 
by the glowing discriptions, purposed doings, 
and actual condition of compatriot letter-wri- 
ters. We know too many instances of decep- 
tion at home, produced by the boastful re- 
presentations of friends abroad. We shall 
mention a few of actual occurrence, by way 
of illustration. A certain individual purchas- 
ed three or four hundred acres of Congress 
land, and erected a small hut thereon, with 
an enclosure of a few acres. The state- 
ment of his progress, induced some friends to 
abandon farms at home, that if attended too 
would procure a respectable income : they 
landed in this country, were directed to the 
fee simple estate of their friend, on which they 
expected to find a splendid house, costly fur- 
niture, horses, carriage, and all the appurte- 
nances of a landed proprietor in the country 
they had left. Utter disappointment was the 
consequence ; and after a few irresolute ef- 
forts to make a settlement in the neighbour- 
hood, they became discouraged and disgusted, 
and afterwards returned home, their pros- 
pects dissolved and their fortunes utterly 
blasted. In other cases we have known tho 
most extravagant notions of respectability 
connected in the minds of old country friends, 
with the titles of captain, judge, and squire, 
which are of comparatively easy attain tment 
in the United States, and which do not elevate 
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the possessors above their untitled neighbours. 
The proprietor of a small shanty, when but in- 
differently furnished with a stock of" assorted 
goods," was accustomed to speak very osten- 
tatiously of his merchandize and brother 
merchants, when writing to his old country 
friends, who were hardly in more flourishing 
circumstances than himself. In one particu- 
lar instance, we knew of a splendid suit of 
broad-cloth, having been purchased by a poor 
man, to visit his trans- Atlantic friend, in a 
manner that would not shame his connection, 
as the latter was accustomed in his letters to 
speak of his interviews with colonels, judges, 
and even senators. Thus, it too frequently 
happens, that from the associated ideas, which 
are sure to result from these, and such like 
unqualified statements, the expectations of 
friends at home are unduly excited, and false 
impressions conveyed. Such is generally the 
case, when information regarding the United 
States is solely derived from the flattering re- 
presentations of letter- writing friends. 

Exaggeration and extenuation are as oppo- 
site to truth, as direct misrepresentation ; but 
we conceive it only necessary to warn our 
countrymen against the former in espistolary 
correspondence. We might add, that in our 
opinion many unimportant particulars in these 
letters, might give place to more real informa- 
tion : those points of consequence to be con- 
sidered by friends in their present circumstan- 
ces and future proceeding should afford sub- 
jects for deliberate consideration and prudent 
advice ; and a really valuable letter should 
contain facts alone clearly presented and prac- 
tically useful. In receiving letters also, from 
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friendi lit home, it is often even difficult to 
judge of what course they had better be ad- 
vised to adopt, in consequence of the total 
absence of important circumstantial informa- 
tion. The uninteresting gossippings of a 
neighbourhood, or public facts which are al- 
ways found in the columns of a newspaper are 
inserted, to the exclusion of private details, 
and family affairs of the greatest importance, 
to the correspondent and his absent friend. 

In the transmission of money, great caution 
should be observed, regarding the parties 
through whose hands it is about to pass. Some- 
times a reliable friend returning to his native 
country is entrusted with the amount ; but 
although no doubt may be entertained of his 
honesty and fidelity to the assumed trust, this 
mode of sending is liable to many accidents 
and disappointments. To risk the amount in 
letters is equally unsafe and should be avoid- 
ed. The merchants of the principal cities of 
the United States and Europe, are often in di- 
rect communication with each other ; and in 
cases where the parties wishing to be accom- 
modated reside in or near these cities, monies 
might be transmitted or received by them 
through such an agency, perhaps even without 
per centage. For this mode of transmission 
the confidence of all parties concerned is re- 
quired. The usual mode of transmitting 
money, however, is through shipping owners 
or their agents, who remit monies by ex- 
change bills drawn on correspondents or 
agencies at home, or on some particular bank 
or its branches. Five per cent, is the usual 
compensation required for these transactions, 
except in case a passage is to be secured for the 
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amount, by their particular lines. Number- 
less frauds have been committed in agen- 
cies and through agents of this class ; and in 
few instances can the injured person obtain 
redress. When it becomes necessary to resort 
to them, due attention should be given to the 
length of time they have been established, the 
general fairness with which their business 
concerns are transacted, and the hold they 
possess on the confidence of the public ; the 
latter generally affords a good test for secur- 
ity. 

In transmitting these orders, receipts should 
be secured if possible, from the persons to 
whom monies are consigned and when is- 
sued, they should be honoured at some agen- 
cy or branch bank of established solvency, 
and in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
persons in whose favour they are drawn. 
These precautions often save considerable de- 
lay and expence to the recipients. The Bank 
of Ireland and most of the Dublin banks, have 
branches established at the principal towns 
and cities throughout the provinces ; and the 
order should be drawn for payment on the 
most conveniently situated, when tlie parent 
or local institution is bound to honor the draft 
on due presentment. Sometimes the draw- 
ers are chargable with an oversight in this 
respect, as no care is taken to advertise the 
agent, as to the house bound for payment,and 
the matter is left solely to his own discretion. 
The consequence may be, that friends at home 
receive a cheque on a bank or agency far from 
their present location ; and from a want of 
knowledge regarding the business operations 
in these transactions, or the difficulty of pre- 
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sentment, they will experience much delay, 
perhaps disappointment, in haying their orders 
cashed. 

We had desired to present our views on the 
subject of organized colonization in connection 
with emigration from Ireland ; but on the 
whole, we are inclined to believe, that our 
people cannot be readily brought to adopt 
it with advantage to themselves. The Ger- 
man system of emigration in several in- 
stances has been made known to us, and has 
been attended with successful results. When 
the spirit of emigration pervades the inhabi- 
tants of a certain district in Germany, meet- 
ings for the purpose of organizing their pro- 
ceedings take place ; once the matter is resolv- 
ed on, an intelligent agent or two is sent out 
to the United States, to select an eligible loca- 
tion, to purchase lands, &c. The report is 
awaited ; a common stock is subscribed to 
meet contingent expencesan equal propor- 
tions ; contracts are entered into with ship 
owners, or the proprietors of public convey- 
ances : all things being arranged, they start 
out together, united in object and fortunes,and 
proceed with proportional economy and expe- 
dition, to the scenes of their future labours. 
The staid, sober, persevering and orderly cha- 
racter of this people enables them to profit by 
such a mode of removal. Ships are chartered 
at reasonable rates, and provisions procured 
in like manner for their use. Divisions, jeal- 
ousies, separations, and such like disorganiz- 
ing peculiarities, do not often defeat the ob- 
ject of such expeditions. But the character 
of the Irish people seems in a general way 
differently constituted ; and hence the partial 
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or complete failure of attempts at emigration 
on such a model. Would that our country- 
men could prevail on themselves to make a 
national estimate of the economy and mutual 
aid afforded, both on the voyage and after- 
wards, by proceeding in this manner ; and 
that they would avoid those discontents, mur- 
murs,and changing purposes, which disorgan- 
ize and defeat an emigration conducted on 
this scale. We should not however dispair of 
successful attempts of this kind by the Iri>*h, 
but as yet we distrust their happy issue.judg- 
ing from recent instances that have resulted in 
disappointment to the projectors. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
Emigrant societies — Officers to be selected, 
and their duties — Branch societies — Hints 
on the subject of procuring circumstantial 
information and statistics regarding products, 
labor, wages, &c. — Information, whence ob- 
tained — Associations to elevate the moral 
position and promote the temporal prospects 
of Irishmen in the United States— Conclu- 
sion. 

In many of the coast cities of the United 
States, Emigrant Societies have long been es- 
tablished, and have been the means of fur- 
nishing important information to the stranger, 
on his first arrival. Sometimes these institu- 
tions are incorporated by the different State 
Legislatures, their purpose being to promote 
the welfare of emigrants, and afford them as 
far as practicable advice, and information and 
protection, Rules and regulations, whereby 

II 
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tbaiMn of these Societies are conducted, 

may be usually found in printed ConstitutioBS 
and By-laws, together with the Act of Incor- 
poration.* It would be a matter of much 
consequence to the unfriended emigrant, that 
these useful societies were multiplied, and 
their means of effecting good extended. A 
few public spirited men, with singleness of 
purpose, and a little exertion, could bring Em- 
igrant Societies into successful operation in *Jtf 
cities and towns, where they have not yet 
been established. They could at least form 
auxiliary or branch societies, in connection 
with a more nourishing parent institution. 



others to write with him for this purpose, 
might effect arood in a private capacity, by 
putting himself in correspondence with the 
secretaries of such societies as are already in- 
stituted, in the way 01 iurmsmng truthful 
statements of the wants, employments, rates 
of wages, and capabilities of the region in 
which he resides. 

In selecting officers to fill up the executive 
committees of these societies, the onerous and 
important duties they are called upon to as- 
sume, require a combination of energy, activ- 
ity, zeal and perseverance, net often found 
united in the character of a a single individual. 
More especially the paid agents, should be men 
of such a cast, and ought to be animated rath- 
*$he Sew York Irish Emigrant Society has published » 
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et by a tolf-Mcrificing spirit Hud endowed 
with a strong resolution to see justice done 
emigrants, than by the cold performance of du- 
« ties that help then\ to respectable salaries. 
The President and Board of Directors, should 
prescribe their duties and the mode of fulfil- 
ment, in all cases ; and perhaps it would be 
well to hold out the inducement of a bonut, in 
addition to the stated salaries, to reward ex- 
traordinary zeal and attention in the discharge 
of these duties. In the case of emigrants, dis- 
tress of a pressing nature must often be re- 
lieved, the sick must be comforted and taken 
care of, fraud must be exposed. Officials 
must be kept within the strict lines of duty 
required by the laws, in the discharge of those 
offices they are bound to mini towards the 
emigrants. This remark more especially ap- 
plies to the sea-board Hospitals, where jus- 
tice would require from attendants duties 
they are -called upon to perform. These per- 
sons should recollect, and if forgetful should 
be reminded by the appliances of law, that 
their good livings and munificient salaries, are 
furnished not by the country at large, but by 
head money of the poor, despised emigrants. 
Hence it is, that not only the laws of the land, 
but the common laws of justice, require an at- 
tention at their hands to the wants and conve- 
nience of those under their charge, which 
are but too often shamefully neglected.* 

•We hare read within the last year of the treatment ex- 
perienced by Emigrants at Ward's Island Hospital, near 
New York, which should be sufficient to arouse the indigna- 
tion and reproof of every friend to humanity. Whilst on 
this rabJeotTwe should not omit to noticetfie servltoeren- 
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We should hare no reason to doubt , thai 
most abuses, coming immediately under the 
cognizance of the actively benevolent gentle* 
men who constitute Irish Emigrant Societies, 
have been either removed, or redress has been 
sought for by them through a legal channel. But 
instances of fraud, injustice, and ill-treatment, 
will, notwithstanding, escape unwhipped of 
justice, no matter how faithful and assiduous 
may be the efforts made to expose them. Yet, 
if only the one twentieth part of the imposi- 
tions practised on the unsuspecting emigrant 
could be met and defeated,much would be done 
for outraged humanity, and a consciousness 
of having achieved immense good would be 
the highest reward that could be hoped for, or 
attained, by the gentlemen constituting such 
societies. The practical experience of, these 
gentlemen would render us diffident, in offer- 
ing any suggestions for the well working of 
Emigrant Societies throughout the United 
States : and the remarks we are induced to 
offer, may appear uncalled for, either through 
a want of means or machinery to bring our 
requisitions into successful operation, or an- 
ticipation on the part of Emigrant Associa- 
tions. 

Besides th . admirable objects embraced in 
the letter of the Corresponding Secretary of 
the New York Irish Emigrant Society, there 
are others also,on which useful action might be 
taken. Emigrant Societies might, with advan- 
tage to the interests of emigrants, enter into 
engagements with passenger and forwarding 

the New York Freeman's Journal and the New York Herald 
at the time, as eminently deserving of public approbation 
a»d speaimwu of spkitedj owraaltara. 
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eompenles, to forward passengers to their 
place of destination. This they could effect in 
a more economical manner, and with better 
guarrantees for the fulfilment of all contracts 
intered upon, than could the individual emi- 
grant. Passages to and from Europe could be 
procured in like manner ; and ship owners 
and their agents should be held strictly res- 
ponsible to these societies, for fidelity to their 
engagements. For these purposes, agents 
whose honesty and attention to the interests 
of the emigrans might be relied on, should be 
located at various important points along the 
travellers' route, or at the principal shipping 
stations. In .cases of faud, chicanery or im- 
imposition on emigrants, statements to this 
effect, accompanied by reliable depositions, 
should be forwarded to the Secretary or of- 
fice of Emigrant Societies, that they may be 
duly exposed and punished, as -the law dir- 
ects. 

To obtain correct information from all quar- 
ters of the United States, regarding the soil, 
climate, products, public works, improve- 
ments, value of lands, wholly or partially re- 
claimed, the amount of public land to be had.the 
proportions of wood and prairie, roads,markets, 
schools, churches, prices of articles, rent, pro- 
■ visions, with the several rates of wages for 
agricultural, public or mechanical works, &c, 
should be attempted by these Emigrant Asso- 
ciations. Besides these various items of in- 
formation, others of equal importance for spe- 
cial purposes could be obtained. To accom- 
plish these objecttfCirculars prepared after the 
form of State or Congressional returns, could 
be printed, and directed to reliable persons. 
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Oere, however, should be taken in admitting 
all the statements made, eren when known to 
proceed from the best of motives, since most 
men are apt to give a favourable or unfavour- 
able picture of localities that please or displease 
them through various private motives. How- 
ever, in the great majority of instances, per- 
sons in all parts of the United States, and par- 
ticularly in the West, will feel pleasure in 
finding emigrants flock to their respective lo- 
calities. Owners of land, contractors on pub- 
lic works, and men of business are general- 
ly anxious for the arrival of emigrants ; oth- 
ers again, owing to certain peculiar con- 
siderations and prejudises would be pleased 
to see the tide of emulation to their neigh- 
bourhood stopped. Hence all kinds of state- 
ments should be received with a due degree 
of caution : were we allowed to suggest a 
means of obtaining correct information, we 
would name the resident clergyman of a cer- 
tain local district, as a suitable person to fur- 
nish returns, when practicable. Honest and 
trustworthy persons, however, should in all 
instances be selected in filling up such reports. 

On the arrival of emigrants at the place of 
their final destination, experienced and intel- 
ligent persons should be recommended to them 
at this point, to furnish them every necessary 
advice and direction, and afford them encour- 
agement and information. Farmers might be 
named who would be able to direct them in 
the usual modes of agriculture, when they 
would be desirous of settling on land ; and we 
have no doubt but information on this subject 
•ould be given and received with mutual ad- 
both by the newly arrived stranger 
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and tbeold settler. The laborer ootid direst 

his fellow- workman, the mechanic his brother 
in the same trade, and the person who intends 
to start in business or some of the learned pro- 
fessions might receive valuable hints from 
those already established in his line. In the 
great majority of instances, it need not be 
feared that a spirit of selfishness or mean jeal- 
ousy will be exercised towards the stranger. 
Opposition in a particular line of business need 
not be feared by really competent and indus- 
trious men ; and in a general way competition 
will only eall forth superior talents to merit 
the reward they are sure to receive, when ac- 
companied by persevering and well directed 
efforts. Above all things, we would derire 
our countrymen to endeavor to acquire that 
degree of penetration, which will enable them 
to discover the motives of those by whom they 
are surrounded, so that their interests may not 
suffer through easy credulity or an overween- 
ing confidence. A prudent regard to these 
particulars, and a long experience of mankind 
should furnish every man possessing an ordi- 
nary degree of acuteness and observation, with 
• shield to protect him from gross deception 
and injustice. 

Besides the formation of Emigrant Societies, 
many others have been instituted in various 
localities, for the promotion of Charitable and 
Religious purposes. We would strongly re- 
commend the establishment of associations, the 
object of which would be the elevation of the 
social position and influence of Irish adopted 
citizens. We might instance a few of this na- 
ture, altogether independent of political organ- j 
isetion, vis: Temperance, Educational andj 
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Debating lo sti tto s , with proper Amies aaAJU 
gulations, Mechanics' Institutes, Keadiag 

Rooms, Circulating Libraries, containing ap- 
proved books, well regulated Night Schools, 
for the instruction of those who must devote 
the hours of the day to laborious occupations, 
and many others of a like useful and civilizing 
character might be named. It has often been 
a subject of surprise to those who have wit- 
nessed the operation of well conducted socie- 
ties, and become acquainted with the acquire- 
ments of their members, to find the amount of 
intelligence and information attained through 
their medium by men, who before their enrol- 
ment occupied alow position both in their own 
estimation and in that of the community at 
large. No matter how humble his situation in 
life may be, no man should lose self respect or 
a true sense of dignity, which may be perfect- 
ly compatible with a modest deportment to- 
wards all other persons. In alluding to soci- 
eties already named, we deem it unnecessary 
to caution our countrymen against enrolment 
in any illegal organization, by which they 
would forfeit the character of peaceful and 
good citizens ; nor in any secret society, which 
of its very nature, must bear an equivocal cha- 
racter, and is condemned by the Church, to- 
gether with the oaths taken by its members 
previous to initiation. 

Whilst treating these subjects, we desire also 
to direct the attention of our countrymen to 
various beneficial Associations, that might be 
rendered conducive to their welfare under cer- 
tain circumstances; of such, we might in- 
stance Savings Banks, Benevolent, Life and 
Mutual Assurance Societies, and Annuity 
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PweKaees. To be rendered available to the 

purposes of the poor man, a knowledge of their 
appliances and regulations, and a confidence 
in the conductors, would be matters of first 
importance. We do not mean to recommend 
a participation in any of the bubble scheincs 
that corporations are sometimes found to en- 
gage in, such a* Banks, City or Railroad and 
Canal Stock, without a reasonable prospect of 
dividends that will remunerate for the amount 
of capital invested. We have no doubt, were 
the more wealthy and influential Irishmen and 
citizens of our principal cities to undertake the 
establishment of Benevolent Societies on ap- 
proved principles, and furnish security for the 
deposites made with legal rates of interest, the 
hard earnings of many of our poorer country- 
men would be committed to their trust, to be 
reeoverable at any moment for a more profita- 
ble mode of investment. Thus, many a dollar 
might be saved for a useful purpose, that would 
be otherwise spent through careless extrava- 
gance, or on objects of doubtful value. It 
would meet our most earnest approval* that 
these suggestions should be acted upon by re- 
spectable and trustworthy men, in behalf of 
those who would derive most benefit from the 
establishment of such institutions. The earn- 
ings of the poor emigrant are often a source of 
much anxiety and actual loss to him, on ac- 
count of the dishonest persons into whose com- 
pany he is occasionally thrown, and the hou- 
ses of equivocal character in which he is some- 
times obliged to sojourn. Moreover, the gra- 
dual increase of a sum continually accumula- f 
ting for his benefit, will stimulate to renewed ' 
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exertions, and promote the desire to attain a 
comfortable independence. 

We have thus endeavored in this and the 
preceding chapters to point ont the advanta- 
ges and disadvantages of emigration to the 
United States, and its attendant results on the 
success or disappointment of our countrymen. 
We have also desired to direct their efforts to 
the channels of employment most likely to ac- 
cord with their habits, happiness and capabil- 
ities. We must impress it distinctly on their 
recollection, that unless they endeavor with 
industry and perseverance to secure a perma- 
nent home and settlement for themselves and 
their families in the land of their adoption, the - 
rational ends of emigration have been neglect- 
ed, and its advantages over-rated. Fairly and 
candidly, according to the extent of our ability 
and means of information, have we presented 
what we conceived to be useful information, 
in connection with our subject ; and if we have 
succeeded, however remotely, in contributing 
to the happiness of the very humblest of our 
countrymen, our labor has been sufficiently 
remunerated for the pains taken to effect a 
cherished object in its most desirable results. 

flU BSD. 
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COHSTITTTTIOlf 

OP THE 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

Framed during the year 1787, by a convention of 
delegates, who met at Philadelphia, from the 
states of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Con" 
nectieut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Caroli- 
na, South Carolina, Georgia* 



Wa, the people of the United States* in or- 
der to farm a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide 
for the common defence, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and' es- 
tablish this Constitution for tke United States 
of America. 

ARTICLE I. 
Siot. I. — All legislative powers herein 
granted shall be vested in a congress of the 
United States, which shall consist of a senate 
and house of representatives. 

Sbot. II. — 1. The house of representatives 
shall be composed of members, chosen every 
second year by the people of the several states, 
and the electors in each state shall hare the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the state legislature* 

2. No person shall be a representative, who 
shall not have attained to the age of ^twenty- 
five years, and been seven years a citizen of 
the United States, and who shall not, when 
elected, be an inhabitant of that state in which 
ha shaU be dtosesu 
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3. Representatives and direct Uxm shall be 
apportioned among the several states which 
may be included within the Union, according 
to their respective numbers, which shall be 
determined by adding to the whole number of 
free persons, including those bound to servi- 
tude for a term of years, and excluding In- 
dians not taxed, three-fifths oi all other per- 
sons. The actual enumeration shall be made 
within three years after the first meeting of 
the congress of the United States, and within 
every subsequent term of ten years, in such 
manner as they shall by law direct. The num- 
ber of representatives shall not exceed one for 
every thirty thousand, but each state shall 
have at least one representative : and, until 
such enumeration shall be made, the state of 
New Hampshire shall be entitled to choose 
three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations one, Connecticut five, 
New York six, New Jersey four, Pennsylva- 
nia eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, Vir- 
ginia two, North Carolina five, South Caroli- 
na five, and Georgia three. 

4. When vacancies happen in the represen- 
tation from any state, the executive authority 
thereof shall issue writs of election to fill sueh 
vacancies. 

5. The house of representatives shall choose 
their speaker, and other officers; and shall 
have the sole power of impeachment. 

Sect. III.— 1. The senate of the United 
States shall be composed of two senators from 
each state, chosen by the legislature thereof 
for six years : and each senator shall have ease 
vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall he ass asm - 
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bled, In consequence of the first election, they 
•hall be divided as equally as may be into 
three classes. Tne seats of the senators of the 
first class shall be vacated at the expiration of 
the second year ; of the second class, at the 
expiration of the fourth year ; and of the third 
class, at the expiration of the sixth year, so 
that one-third may be chosen every second * 
year ; and if vacancies happen by resignation, 
or otherwise, during the recess of the legisla- 
ture of any state, the executive thereof may 
make temporary appointments, until the next 
meeting of the legislature, which shall then 
fill such vacancies. 

3. No person shall be a senator who shall 
not have attained to the age of thirty years, 
and been nine years a citizen of the United 
States, and who shall not, when elected, be an 
inhabitant of that state for which he shall be 
chosen. 

4. The vice-president of the United States 
shall be president of the senate, but shall have 
no vote, unless they be equally divided. 

6. The senate shall choose their other offi- 
cers, and also a president pro tempore, in the 
absence of the vice-president, or when he shall 
exercise the office of president of the United 
States. 

6. The senate shall have the sole power to 
try all impeachments. When sitting for that 
purpose, they shall be on oath, or affirmation* 
When the president of the United States is 
tried, the chief-justice shall preside : and no 
person shall be convicted without the concur- 
rence of two-thirds of the members present. 

7. Judgment in cases of impeachment shai 
at* las t a m d further than to removal from office 
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and disqualilsation to hold and enjoy any 
omce of honor, trust, or profit undei the Uni- 
ted States ; but the party convicted shall, nev- 
ertheless, be liable and subject to indictment, 
trial, judgment, and punishment, according to 
law. r 

Sect. IV. — 1. The times, places, and man* 
nor of holding elections for senators and re- 
presentatives, shall be prescribed in each state 
by the legislature thereof ; but the congress 
may, at any time by law, make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choosing 
senators. 

2. The congress shall assemble at least once 
in every year, and such meeting shall be 
on the first Monday in December, unless they 
shall, by law, appoint a different day. 

Shot. V.— Each house shall be the judge of 
the elections, returns, and qualifications\of its 
own members, and a majority of each shall 
constitute a quorum to do business ; but a 
smaller number may adjourn from day to day, 
and may be authorised to compel the atten- 
dance of absent members, in such penalties 
as each house may provide. 

2. Each house may determine the rules of 
its proceedings, punish its members for disor- 
derly behavior, and, with the concurrence of 
two-thirds, expel a member. 

3. Each house shall keep a journal of its 
proceedings, and from time to time publish 
the same, excepting such parts as may, in their 
judgment, require secrecy, and the yeas and 
nays of the members of either noose, on any 
question, shall, at the desire of one fifth of 
those present, be entered on the journals. 

4. Neither house, daring the null i t erf 
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congress, shall, without the eContent of the 
other, adjourn fox more than three days, nor 
to any other place than that in which the two 
houses shall be sitting. 

Sect. VI.— 1. The senators and representa- 
tives shall receive a compensation for their 
services, to be ascertained by law, and paid 
out of the treasury of the United States. They 
shall, in all cases except treason, felony, and 
breach of peace, be privileged from arrest dur- 
ing their attendance at the session of their re- 
spective houses, and in going to and returning 
from the same ; and for any speech or debate 
in either house, they shall not be questioned 
in any other place. 

2. No senator or representative shall, dur- 
ing the time for which he was elected, be ap- 
pointed to any civil office under the authoriiy 
of the United States, which shall have been 
createdjOr the emoluments whereof shall have 
been increased during such time ; and no 
person, holding any office under the United 
States, shall be a member of either house dur- 
ing his enntinuation in office. 

Sbct. VII.— 1. All bills for raising revenue 
shall originate in the house ofprepresentatives; 

m but the senate may propose or concur with 

* amendments, as on other bills. 

2. Every bill which shall have passed the 
house of representatives and the senate shall, 
before it becomes a law, be presented to the 
United States ; if he approve, he shall sign 
it, but if not, he shall resurn it, with his ob- 
jections, to that house in which it shall have 
originated, who shall enter the objections at 
large on their journal, proceed to reconsider 
it* U stitar sueh rooonsideietiom, two-thirds 
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of that house ■hall agree to pan the bill, it 
shall be sent, together with the objections, to 
the other house, by which it shall likewise be 
reconsidered, and if approved by two-thirds of 
that house, it shall become a law. "Rut in all 
such cases the votes of both houses shall be 
determined by yeas and nays, and the names 
of the persons voting for and against the bill 
shall be entered on the journal of each house 
respectively. If any bill shall nat be returned 
by the president within ten days (Sundays 
excepted) after it shall have been presented to 
him, the same shall be a law, in like manner 
as if he had signed it, unless the congress, by 
their adjournment,prevent its return, in which 
case it shall not be a law. 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote, to which 
the concurrence of the senate and house of 
representatives may be necessary, (except on 
a question), shall be presented to the presi- 
dent of the Unite J. States ; and before the 
same shall take effect, shall be approved by 
him, shall be repassed by two- thirds of the 
senate and house of representatives, according 
to the rules and limitations prescribed in the 
ease of a bill. 

Sect. VIII. — The congress shall have pow- v 
er — 

1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises ; to pay the debts, and provide 
for the common defence and general welfare- 
of the United States ; but ell duties, imposts, 
and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States. 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the 
United States. 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign na- 
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the Indian tribes. 

4. To establish a uniform rule of naturali- 
zation, and uniform laws on the subject of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States. 

5. To coin money, regulate the value there- 
of and of foreign coin, and fix the standard 
of weights and measures. 

6. To provide for the punishment of coun- 
terfeiting the securities and current coin of 
the United States. 

7. To establish post-offices and post-roads. 

8. To promote the progress of science and 
useful arts, by securing, for limited times, to 
authors and inventors, the exclusive right to 
their respective writing* and discoveries. 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the su- 
preme court 

^ 10. To define and punish piracies and felo- 
nies committed on the high seas and offences 
against the law of nations. 

11. To declare war, grant letters of marque 
and reprisal, and make rules concerning cap- 
tures on land or water. 

12. To raise and support armies ; but no 
appropriation of money to that use shall be 
for a longer term than two years. 

13. To provide and maintain a navy. 

14. To make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces. 

15. To provide for calling forth the militia 
to execute the laws of the U nion, suppress in- 
surrections, and repel invasions. 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the militia, and for governing 
such part qf them as may be employed in the 
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service of the United Siates, reserving to the 
states respective!^*, the appointment of the of- 
ficers, and the authority ot training the mili- 
tia, according to the discipline prescribed by 
congress. 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation, in all 
cases whatsoever, over such district (not ex- 
ceeding ten miles square), as may, by cession 
of particular states, and the acceptance of con- 
gress, become the seat of the government of 
the United States, and to exercise like autho- 
rity over all places purchased by the consent 
of the legislature of the state in which the 
same shall be, for the erection of forts, maga- 
zines, arsenals, dockyars, and other needful 
buildings : and 

18. To make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers, and all other powers 
vested by this constitution in the government 
of the United States, or in any department, or 
office thereof. 

Sbot. IX. — 1. The migration or importation 
of such persons as any of the states now ex- 
isting shall think proper to admit, shall not be 
prohibited by the congress, prior to the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eight, but a 
tax or duty may be imposed on such importa- 
tion, not exceeding ten dollars for each per- 
son. 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas cor- 
pus shall not be suspended, unless when in 
cases of rebellion or invasion, the public safe- 
ty may require it. 

3. No bill of attainder, or ex-post faoto law, 
shall be passed. 

4. Vo eapitatien, or other direct tax shall be 
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laid, unless in proportion to the census,or enu- 
meration, herein before directed to be taken. 

6. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles 
exported from any state. No preference shall 
be given by any regulation of commerce or 
revenue, to the ports of one state over those 
©f another ; nor shall vessels, bound xo or from 
one state, be obliged to enter, clear or pay du- 
ties in another. 

6. No money shall be drawn from the trea- 
sury, but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law ; and a regular statement and ac- 
count of the receipts and expenditures of all 
public money shall be published from time to 
time. • 

7. No title of nobility shall be granted by 
the United States ; and no person holding any 
office of profit or trust under them, shall with- 
out the consent of congress, accept of any 
present, emolument, office, or title of any kind 
whatever, from any king, prince or foreign 
state. 

Sect. X. — I. No state shall enter into any 
treaty, alliance, or confederation ; grant letters 
of marque and reprisal ; coin money ; emit 
bills of credit ; make any thing but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts ; pass 
any bills of attainder, ex-post facto law, or 
law impairing the obligation of contracts, or 
grant any title of nobility. 

2. No state shall, without the consent of 
congress, lay any imposts or duties on imports 
or exports, except what may be absolutely ne- 
cessary for executing its inspection laws : and 
the nett produce of all duties and im- 
posts, laid by any state on imports and ex- 
ports, shall be for the use of the treasury of 
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the United States, and mil such lews shall 
be subjeot to the revision and control of 
congress. No state shall, without the eon- 
sent of congress, lay any duty on tonnage* 
keep troops, or ships of war, in time of peace, 
enter into any agreement or compact with an* 
other state, or with a foreign power, or en* 
gage in war, unless actually invaded, or in 
such imminent danger as will not admit of de- 
lay. 

ARTICLE II. 
Sbot. I. — 1. The executive power shall be 
vested in a president of the United States of 
America. He shall hold his office during the 
term of four years, and, together with the 
vice-president, chosen for the same term, be 
elected as follows : 

2. Each state shall appoint, in such manner , 
as the legislature thereof may direct, a num- 
ber of electors, equal to the whole number of 
senators and representatives to which the 
state may be entitled in the congress ; but no 
senator or representative, or person holding an 
office of trust or profit under the United States, 
shall be appointed an elector. 

3. The electors shall meet in their respec- 
tive states, and vote by ballot lor two persons, 
of whom one at least shall not be an inhabitant 
of the same state with themselves. And they 
shall make a list of all the persons voted for, and 
of the number of votes for each ; which list they 
shall sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to 
the seat of government of the United States, 
directed to the president of the senate. The 
president of the senate shall, in the presence of 
the senate and house of representatives, open all 
the certiflsases,andtha votes shall then beooun- 
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ted. The person haying the greatest number of 
vote* shall be the president, if such number 
be a majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed ; and if there be more than one who 
have such majority, and hare an equal number 
of votes, then the house of representatives 
shall immediately choose, by ballot, one of 
them for president : and if no person have a 
majority, then from the fire highest on the list 
the said house shall, in like manner, choose 
the president. But in choosing the president, 
the votes shall be taken by states, the repre- 
sentation from each state having one vote ; a 
quorum for this purpose shall consist of a mem- 
ber or members from two-thirds of the states, 
and a majority of all the states shall be neces- 
sary to a choice. In every case after tbe choice 
of the president, the person having the great- 
est number of votes of the electors, shall be 
the vice-president. But if there should re- 
main two or more who have equal votes, the 
senate shall choose from them by ballot, the 
vice-president. 

4. The congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors, and the day on which 
they shall give their votes : which day shall 
he the same throughout the United States, 

6. No person, except a natural-born citizen, 
or a citizen of the United States at the time of 
the adoption of this constitution, shall be elig- 
ible to the office of president, neither shall any 
person be eligible to that office, who shall not 
have attained the age of thirty-five years, and 
been fourteen years a resident within the 
United States. 

6. In case of the removal of the president 
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from office, or of his death, resignation, or in- 
ability to discharge the powers and duties of 
the said office, the same shall devolve on the 
vice-president ; and the congress may, by law, 
provide for the case of removal, death, resig- 
nation, or inability, both of the president and 
vice-president, declaring what officer shall 
then act as president, and such officer shall act 
accordingly, until the disability be removed, 
or a president shall be elected. 

7. The president shall, at stated times, re- 
ceive for his services, a compensation, which 
shall neither be increased nor diminished dur- 
ing the period for which he shall have been 
elected, and he shall not receive, within that 
period, any other emolument from the United 
States, or any of them. 

8. Before he enters on the execution of his 
office, he shall take the following oath, or 
affirmation : 

" I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
faithfully execute the office of president of the 
United States, and will, to the best of my abil- 
ity, preserve, protect, and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States." 

Sect. II. — 1. The president shall be com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy of the 
United States, and of the militia of the several 
states, when called into the actual service of 
the United States ; he may require the opinion, 
in writing, of the principal officer in each of 
the executive departments, upon any subject 
relating to the duties of their respective offices, 
and he shall have power to grant reprieves 
and pardons for offences against the United 
States, except in cases of impeachment. 

3. He shall have power, by and with the 
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adviee and consent of the senate, to mike 

treaties, provided two-thirds of the senators 
present concur ; and he shall nominate, and 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other pub- 
lic ministers, and consuls, judges of the su- 
preme court, and all other officers of the Uni- 
ted States, whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be es- 
tablished by law. But the congress may, by 
law, vest the appointment of such inferior offi- 
cers ^s they think proper in the president 
alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of 
departments. 

S. The president shall have power to fill up 
all vacancies that may happen during the re- 
cess of the senate, by granting commissions, 
which shall expire at the end of their next 
session. 

Sect. HI. — He shall, from time to time, 
give to the congress information of the state of 
the Union, and recommend to their considera- 
tion such measures as he shall judge necessary 
and expedient ; he may, on extraordinary oc- 
casions, convene both houses, or either of them, 
and in case of disagreement between them, 
with respect to the time of adjournment, he 
may adjourn them to such time as he shall 
think proper; he shall receive ambassadors 
and other public ministers ; he shall take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed, and shall 
commission all the officers of th* U. States. 

Sect. IV.— The president, vice-president, 
— and all civil officers of the United States, shall 
be removed from office on impeachment for, 
and eonvietion of treason, bribery, or other 
high e*mes and misdemeanors. 
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ARTICLE in. 
8sgt. I. — The judicial power of the United 
States shall be vested in one supreme court, 
and in such inferior courts as the congress 
may, from time to time, ordain and establish. 
The judges, both of the supreme and inferior 
courts, shall hold their offices during good be- 
havior, and shall, at stated times, receive for 
their services a compensation, which shall not 
be diminished during their continuance in 
office. 

Sect. IL — 1. The judicial power shall ex- 
tend to all cases, in law and equity, arising 
under this constitution, the laws of the United 
States, and treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under their authority ; to all cases af- 
fecting ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction; to controversies to 
which the United States shall be a party ; to 
controversies between two or more states, be- 
tween a state and citizens of another state, be- 
tween citizens of different states, between cit- 
izens of the same state claiming lands under 
grants of different states, and between a state, 
or the citizens thereof, and foreign states, citi- 
zens, or subjects. 

2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other 
public ministers, and consuls, and those in 
which a state shall be a party, the supreme 
court shall have, original jurisdiction. In all 
other cases before mentioned, the supreme 
court shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as 
to law and fact, with such exceptions, and un- 
der such regulations as the congress shall 
make. 

3. The trial of all crimes, except in eases of 
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impeachment, shall be by jury ; and such tri- 
al! ahall be held in the state where the said 
crime shall have been committed ; but when 
not committed within any state, the trial shall 
be at such place or places as the congress may, 
by law, have directed. 

Sbct. III. — 1. Treason against the United 
States shall consist only in levying war against 
them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving 
them aid and comfort. No person shall be 
convicted of treason, unless on the testimony 
of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on 
confession in open court. 

2. The congress shall have power to declare 
the punishment of treason, but no attainder 
of treason shall work corruption of blood, or 
forfeiture, except during the life of the per- 
son attained. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Sscrr. I.— Full faith and credit shall be giv- 
en in each state to the public acts, records, 
and judicial proceedings of every other state. 
And the congress may, by general laws, pre- 
scribe the manner in which such acts, records, 
and proceedings shall be proved, and the ef- 
fect thereof. 

Sect. II. — 1. The citizens of each state 
shall be entitled to all the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens in the several states. 

2. A person, charged in any state with 
treason, felony or other crime, who shall flee 
from justice, and be found in another state, 
shall on demand of the executive authority of 
the state from which he fled, be delivered up, 
to be removed to the state having the jurisdic- 
tion of the crime. 

*. No person* held to service er labor in 
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one state, under the laws thereof, escaping 
into another, shall, in consequence of any law, 
or regulation therein, be discharged from such 
service or labor, but shall be delivered up on 
claim of the party to whom such service or la- 
bor may be due. 

Sect. III. — New states may be admitted by 
the the congress into this Union, but no new 
state shall be formed or erected within the ju- 
risdiction of ony other state ; nor any state be 
formed by the junction of two or more states, 
or parts of states, without the consent of the 
legislatures of the states concerned, as well as 
of the congress. 

2. The congress shall have power to dis- 
pose of and make all needful rules and reg- 
ulations respecting the territory, or other pro- 
perty, belonging to the United States ; and 
nothing in this constitution shall be so con- 
strued as to prejudice any claims of the Uni- 
ted States, or of any particular state. 

Sect. IV — The United States shall guar- 
antee to every state in this Union, a republi- 
can form of government, and shall protect 
each of them against invasion ; and on ap- 
plication of the legislature, or of the execu- 
tive, (when the legislature cannot be conven- 
ed) against domestic violence. 

ARTICLE V. 

The congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
amendments to this constitution, or, on the 
application of the legislatures of two-thirds of 
the several states, shall call a convention for 
proposing amendments, which, in either ease, 
shall be valid, to all intents and puroposes, as 
part of this constitution, when ratified by the 
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legislatures of three-fourths of the several state*, 
or by conventions in three-fourths thereof 
as the one or the other mode of ratification 
may be proposed by the congress : Provid- 
ed, that no amendment, which may be made 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred 
and eight, shall, in any manner, affect the 
first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of 
the first article ; and that no state, without 
its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suf- 
frages in the senate. 

ARTICLE VI. 

1. All debts contracted, and engagements 
entered into, before the adoption of this con- 
stitution, shall be as valid against the United 
States under this constitution, as under the 
confederation. 

2. This constitution, and the laws of the 
United States, which shall be made in pursu- 
ance thereof and all treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under the authority of the Un- 
ited States, shall be the supreme law of the 
land ; and the judges in every state shall be 
bound thereby, any thing in the constitution 
or laws of any state to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

3. The senators and representatives before 
mentioned, and the members of the several 
state legislatures, and all executive and judi- 
cial officers, both of the United States and of 
the several states, shall be bound by oath, or 
affirmation, to support this constitution ; and 
no religious test shall ever be required, as a 
qualification to any office or public trust under 
the United States. 

ARTICLE VII. 
The ratification of the convention of nine 
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states, shall be sufficient for the establishment 

of this Constitution, between the states so 
ratifying the same. 

Done in convention by the unanimous consent of 
the states present, the seventeenth day of Sep- 
tember, in the year of our Lord, one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-seven, and of the In- 
dependence of the United States of America,the 
twelfth. In witness whereof, we have hereun- 
to subscribed our names. 
The Constitution, although formed in 1787, 
was not adopted until 1788, and did not com- 
mence its operations until 1789. The num- 
ber of delegates chosen to this convention was 
sixty-five, of whom ten did not attend, and 
sixteen refused to sign the Constitution. The 
following thirty-nine signed the Constitution : 
New Hampshire. — John Langdon, Nicholas 
Gelman. 

Massachusetts. — Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus 
King. 

Connecticut. — William Samuel Johnson, Ro- 
ger Sherman. 

New York. — Alexander Hamilton. 

New Jersey. — William Livingston, David 
Brearley, "William Patterson, Jonathan Day- 
ton. 

Pennsylvania. — Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
Mifflin, Robert Morris, George Clymar, Tho- 
mas Fitzsimmons, Jared Ingersoll, James Wil- 
son, Gouverneur Morris. 

Delaware. —George Read, Gunning Bedford, 
jr., John Dickinson, Richard Bassett, Jacob 
Broom. 

Maryland. — James M* Henry, Daniel of St. 
Thomas Jenifer, Daniel Carroll. 
y y y Mu i.— John Blair, James Madison, jr. 
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North Carohna — William Blount, Richard 
Bobbs Spaight, Hugh Williamson. 

South Carolina.— John Rutledge, Charles C. 
Pinkney, Charles Pinkney, Pierce Butler. 
Georgia, — William Few, Abraham Baldwin. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, President. 
WILLIAM JACKSON, Secretary. 



AMENDMENTS. 
To the Constitution of the United States, ratified 

according to the Provisions of the Fifth Arti- 
cle of the forgoing Constitution. 

Art. I. — Congress shall make no law res- 
pecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof ; or abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech, or of the press ; or 
the rights of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petiton the government for a redress 
of grievances. 

Art. II. — A well-regulated militia being 
necessary to the security of a free state, the 
right of the people to keep and bear arms, 
•hall not be infringed. 

Aat. III. — No soldier shall, in time of 
peace, be quartered in any house without the 
consent of the owner, nor in time of war, but 
in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

Abt. IV. — The right of the people to be se- 
cure in their persons, houses, papers, and ef- 
fects, against unreasonable searches and seiz- 
ures, shall not be violated , and no warrants 
shall issue, but upon probable cause, suppor- 
ted by oath of affirmation, and particularly 
describing the place to be searched, and the 
persons or things to be seized. 

Abt. V. — No person shall be held to answer 
for a capital, or otherwise infamous crime, un« 
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Um on a presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury, except in cases arising in the land or na- 
val forces, or in the militia, when in actual 
service, in time of war, or public danger ; nor 
shall any person be subject for tbe same of- 
fence to be twice put in jeopardy of life or 
limb ; nor shall be compelled, in any criminal 
case, to be a witness against himself, nor 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law ; nor shall private 
property be taken for public use without just 
compensation. 

Abt. VI.— In all criminal prosecutions, the 
accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and 
public trial, by an impartial jury of the 
state and district wherein the crime shall have 
been committed, which district shall have 
been previously asc&tained by law, and to be 
informed of the nature and cause of the accu- 
sation ; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him ; to have compulsory process for 
obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have 
the assistance of counsel for his defence. 

Abt. VII. — In suits at common law, where 
the value in controversy shall exceed twenty 
dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be pre- 
served,and no fact, tried by jury, shall be otner- 
wise re-examined in any court of the United 
States,according to the rules of the common law. 

Art. VIII. — Excessive bail shall not be re- 
quired, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel 
and unusual punishments inflected. 

Art. IX. — The enumeration in the Con- 
stitution, of certain rights, shall not be con- 
strued to deny or disparage others retained bv 
the people. 

X.— The powerr not delegated to the 
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United States by the Constitution, not pro- 
hibited by it to the states, are reserved te the 
states respectively, or to the people. 

Akt. XL — The judicial power of the United 
States shall not be construed to extend to any 
suit in law or equity, commenced or prosecu- 
ted against one of the United States, by citir 
xens of another state, or by citizens or subjects 
of any foreign state. 

Abt. XII.-— The electors shall meet in their 
respectives states, and vote by ballot, for pres- 
ident and vice-president, one of whom at 
least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
state with themselves ; they shall name, in 
their ballots, the person voted for as presi- 
dent and, in distinct ballots, the person voted 
for as vice-president ; and they shall make 
distinct lists of all persons voted for as presi- 
dent, and of all persons voted for as vice-pres- 
ident, and of the number of votes for each, 
which lists they shall sign and certify, and 
transmit, sealed, to the seat of the govern- 
ment of the United States, directed to the 
president of the senate. The president of the 
senate shall, in the presence of the senate and 
house of representatives, open all the certifi- 
cates, and the votes shall then be counted. 
The person having the greatest number of 
votes for president, shall be the president, if 
such number be a majority of the whole num- 
ber of electors appointed j and if no person 
have such a majority, then from the persons 
having the highest numbers, not exceeding 
three on the list of those voted for as presi- 
dent, the house of representatives shall choose 
immediately, by ballot, the president. But,in 
•hooting the president, the votes shall be ta- 
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ken by states, the representation from each 
state haying one rote ; a quorum for this pur- 
pose shall consist of a member or members 
from two- thirds of the states, and a majority 
of all the states shall be necessary to a choice. 
And if the house of representatives shall not 
choose a president, whenever the right of 
choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
fourth day of March next following, then the 
vice-president shall act as president, as in the 
casi3 of the death, or other constitutional disa- 
bility of the president. 

The person having the greatest number of 
votes as vice-president, shall be the vice- 
president, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed ; anc 1 if no 
person have a majority, then, from the two 
highest numbers on the list, the senate shall 
choose the vice president — a quorum for the 
purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the 
whole number of senators, and a majority of 
the whole number of senators, and a majorty 
of the whole number shall be necessary to a 
choice. 

But no person, constitutionally ineligible to 
the office of president, shall be eligible to that 
•f vice-president of the United States. 



THE BOSTON PILOT, 

A Journal devoted to the welfare of tbe Irish Race in 
America, is published by PATRICK DONAHOE, at the 
low price of $2.50 a year, in advance. It contains news 
from all parts of Ireland, and other countries, and is a faith- 
ful guide to the emigrant in his new home. Letters ad- 
dressed to PATRICK DONAHOE, Boston, Mas*., will 
be promptly attended to. 
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